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THERE WAS A LITTLE CITY 


T lay between the mountains and the sea, and a river ran down 
I past it, carrying its good and ill news to a pacific shore, and out 
upon soft winds, travelling lazily to the scarlet east. All white 
and a tempered red, it nestled in a valley, with other valleys on lower 
steppes, which seemed as if built by the gods, that they might travel 
easily from the white-topped mountains, Margath, Shaknon, and the 
rest, to wash their feet in the sea. In the summer a hot but gracious 
mistiness softened the green of the valleys, the varying colours of the 
hills, the blue of the river, the sharp outlines of the cliffs. Along the 
high shelf of the mountain, mule-trains travelled like a procession seen 
in dreams—slow, hazy, graven yet moving, a part of the ancient hills 
themselves ; upon the river great rafts, manned with scarlet-vested crews, 
swerved and swam, guided by the gigantic oars which needed five men 
to lift and sway-—argonauts they from the sweet-smelling forests to the 
salt-smelling main. In winter the little city lay still under a coverlet of 
pure white, with the mists from the river and the great falls above frozen 
upon the trees, clothing them as graciously as with white samite, so that 
far as eye could see there was a heavenly purity upon all, covering 
every mean and distorted thing. There were days when no wind stirred 
anywhere, and the gorgeous sun made the little city and all the land 
roundabout a pretty silver kingdom, where Oberon and his courtiers 
might have danced and been glad. 
Often, too, you could hear a distant woodcutter’s axe make a pleasant 
song in the air, and the woodcutter himself, as the hickory and steel 
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swung in a shining half-circle to the bole of balsam, was clad in the 
bright livery of the frost, his breath issuing in gray smoke like life itself, 
mystic and peculiar, man, axe, tree, and breath seeming as of one 
common being. And when, bye-and-bye, the woodcutter joined a song 
of his own to the song his axe made, the illusion was not lost, but rather 
heightened ; for it, too, was part of the unassuming pride of nature, 
childlike in its simplicity, primeval in its suggestion and expression. 
The song had a soft monotony, swinging back and forth to the waving 
axe like the pendulum of a clock. It began with a low humming, as 
one could think man made before he heard the Voice which taught him 
how to speak. And then came the song :— 

None shall stand in the way of the lord, 

The lord of the Earth—of the rivers and trees, 

Of the cattle and fields and vines ! 

Hew !/ 

Here shall I build me my cedar home, 

A city with gates, a road to the sea— 

For I am the lord of the Eartb, 

Hew! Hew! 

Hew and hew, and the sap of the tree 

Shall be yours, and your bones shall be strong, 

Shall be yours, and your heart shall rejoice, 

Shall be yours, and the city be yours, 

And the key of its gates be the key 

Of the home where your little ones dwell. 

Hew, and be strong! Hew and rejoice ! 

For man is the lord of the Earth, 

And God is the Lord over all ! 

And so long as the little city stands will this same woodcutter’s 
name and history stand also. He had camped where it stood now, 
when nothing was there save the wild duck in the reeds, the antelopes 
upon the hills, and all manner of furred and feathered things ; and it 
all was his. He had seen the yellow flashes of gold in the stream called 
Pipi, and he had not gathered it, for his life was simple, and he was 
young enough to cherish in his heart the love of the open world beyond 
the desire of cities and the stir of the market-place. In those days there 
was not a line in his face, not an angle in his body—all smoothly- 
rounded and lithe and alert, like him that was called “ the young lion of 
Dedan.” Day by day he drank in the wisdom of the hills and the valleys, 
and he wrote upon the dried barks of trees the thoughts that came as he 
lay upon the bear-skin in his tent, or cooled his hands and feet, of a hot 
summer day, in the moist sandy earth, and watched the master of the 
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deer lead his cohorts down the passes of the hills. But bye-and-bye 
mule-trains began to crawl along the ledges of Margath Mountain, and 
over Shaknon came adventurers, and after them wandering men seeking 
a new home, women and children coming also. But when these came 
he had passed the spring-time of his years, and had grown fixed in the 
love of the valley, where his sole visitors had been passing tribes of 
Indians, who knew his moods and trespassed not at all on his domain. 
The adventurers hungered for the gold in the rivers, and they made it 
one long washing-trough, where the disease that afflicted them passed 
on from man to man like poison down a sewer. Then the little city 
grew, and with the search for gold came other seekings and findings 
and toilings, and men who came as one stops at an inn to feed, stayed 
to make their home, and women made the valley cheerful, and children 
were born, and the pride of the place was as great as that of some 
village of the crimson East, where every man has ancestors to 
Mahomet and beyond. 

And he, Felion, who had been lord and master of the valley, worked 
with them, but did not seek for riches, and more often drew away into 
the hills, to find some newer place unspoiled by man. But again and 
again he returned, for no fire is like the old fire, and no trail like the old 
trail. And at last it seemed as if he had driven his tent-peg in the Pipi 
Valley for ever, for from among the women who came, he chose one- 
comely and wise and kind, and for five years the world grew older, and 
Felion did not know it. When he danced his little daughter on his 
knee, he felt that he had found a new world. 

But a day came when trouble fell upon the little ¢ity, for of a 
sudden the reef of gold was lost, and the great crushing mills stood 
idle, and the sound of the hammers was stayed. And they came to 
Felion, for in his youth he had been among the best of the school-men,. 
where the great cities were, and he got up from his misery—the day 
before his wife had taken a great and lonely journey to that Country 
which welcomes, but never yields again—and, leaving his little child 
behind, he had gone down to the mines. And in three days they 
found the reef once more; for it had curved like the hook of a sickle, 
and the first atc of the yellow circle had dropped down into the bowels 
of the earth. And so he saved the little city from disaster, and the 
people blessed him at the moment ; and the years went on. 

Then there came a time when the little city was threatened with 
a woeful flood, because of a breaking flume ; but by a simple and wise 
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device, Felion stayed the danger, and again the people blessed him ; 
and the years went on. 

Bye-and-bye an awful peril came, for two score children had set a 
great raft loose upon the river, and they drifted down towards the rapids 
in the sight of the people; and mothers and helpless fathers wrung 
their hands, for on the swift tide no boat could reach them, and none 
could intercept the raft. But Felion, seeing, ran out upon the girders of 
a bridge that was being builded, and there, before them all, as the raft 
passed under, he let himself fall, breaking his leg as he dropped among 
the timbers of the fore-part of the raft ; for the children were all gathered 
at the back, where the great oars lay motionless, one dragging in the 
water behind. Felion drew himself over to the huge oar, and with the 
strength of five men, while the people watched and prayed, he kept the 
raft straight for the great slide, else it had gone over the dam and been 
lost, and all that were thereon. A mile below, the raft was brought to 
shore, and again the people said that Felion had saved the little city 
from disaster, and they blessed him for the moment; and the years 
went on. 

Felion’s daughter grew towards womanhood, and her beauty was 
great, and she was welcome everywhere in the valley, the people 
speaking well of her for her own sake. But at last a time came when of 
the men of the valley one called, and Felion’s daughter came quickly to 
him, and with tears for her father, and smiles for her husband, she left 
the valley and journeyed into the east, having sworn to love and 
cherish him while she lived. And her father, left solitary, mourned for 
her, and drew away into a hill above the valley, in a cedar house that 
he built; and having little else to love, loved the earth, and sky, and 
animals, and the children from the little city, when they came his way. 
But his heart was sore ; for bye-and-bye no letters came from his 
daughter, and the little city, having prospered, concerned itself no more 
with him. When he came into its streets, there were those who 
laughed, for he was very tall, and rude, and his grey hair hung loose on 
nis shoulders, and his dress was still a hunter’s. They had not long 
remembered the time when a grievous discase, like a plague, fell upon 
the place, and people died by scores, as sheep fell in a murrain. And 
again they had turned to him, and he, because he knew of a miraculous 
medicine got from Indian sachems, whose people had suffered of this 
sickness, came into the little city ; and by his medicines and fearless 
love and kindness, he stayed the plague. And thus once more he saved 
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the little city from disaster, and they blessed him for the moment ; and 
the years went on. 

In time they ceased to think of Felion at all, and he was left alone ; 
even the children came no more to visit him, and he had pleasure only 
in hunting and shooting, and in felling trees, with which be built a high 
stockade and a fine cedar house within it. And all the work of this he 
did with his own hands, even to the polishing of the floors and the 
carved work of the large fireplaces. Yet he never lived in the house, 
nor in any room of it, and the stockade gate was always shut; and when 
any people passed that way they stared and shrugged their shoulders, 
and thought Felion mad ora fool. But he was wise in his own way, 
which was not the way of those who had reason to bless him for ever, 
and who forgot him, though he had served them through so many 
years. Against the little city he had an exceeding bitterness ; and this 
grew, and had it not been that his heart was kept young by the love of 
the earth, and the beasts about him in the hills, he must needs have 
cursed the place and died. But the sight of a bird in the nest with her 
young, and the smell of a lair, and the light of the dawn that came out 
of the east, and the winds that came up from the sea, and the hope that 
would not die, kept him from being of those who love not life for life’s 
sake, be it in ease or in sorrow. He was of those who find all worth the 
doing, even all worth the suffering ; and so, though he frowned and his 
lips drew tight with indignation when he looked down at the little city, 
he felt that elsewhere in the world there was that which made it worth 
the saving. 

If his daughter had been with him he would have laughed at that 
which his own hands had founded, protected, and saved. But no word 
came from her, and laughter was never on his lips—only an occasional 
smile when, perhaps, he saw two sparrows fighting, or watched the fish 
chase each other in the river, or a toad, too lazy to jump, walk stupidly 
like a convict, dragging his long, green hind legs. And when he looked 
up towards Shaknon and Margath, a light came in his eyes, for they 
were wise, and quiet, and watched the world ; and something of their 
grandeur drew about him like a cloak. As age cut deep lines in his 
face and gave angles to his figure, a strange settled dignity grew upon 
him, whether he swung his axe by the balsams, or dressed the skins of 
the animals he had killed, piling up the pelts in a long shed in the 
stockade, a goodly heritage for his daughter, if she ever came back. 
Every day at sunrise he walked to the door of his house, and looked 
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eastward steadily, and sometimes there broke from his lips the words, 
“My daughter—Malise!” Again, he would sit and brood with his chin 
in his hand, and smile, as though remembering pleasant things. 

One day at last, in the full tide of summer, a man, haggard and 
troubled, came to Felion’s house, and knocked, and getting no reply, 
waited, and whenever he looked down at the little city he wrung his 
hands, and more than once he put them up to his face and shuddered, 
and again looked for Felion. Just when the dusk was rolling down, 
Felion came back, and seeing the man, would have passed him without 
a word, but that the man stopped with an eager, sorrowful gesture 
and said: “The plague has come upon us again, and the people, 
remembering how you healed them long ago, beg you to come.” At 
that Felion leaned his fishing-rod against the door, and answered: 
“What people? ” 


The other then replied: “The people of the little city below, 
Felion.” 


“TI do not know your name,” was the reply, “I know nothing of you 
or of your city.” 


“ Are you mad ?” cried the man, “do you forget the little city down 
there? have you no heart ?” 

A strange smile passed over Felion’s face, and he answered: “ When 
one forgets why should the other remember !” 

He turned and went into the house, and shut the door, and 
though the man knocked, the door was not opened, and he went back 
angry and miserable, and the people could not believe that Felion would 
not come to help them, as he had done all his life. At dawn three 
others came, and they found Felion looking out towards the east, his 
lips moving as though he prayed. Yet it was no prayer, only a call, 
that was on his lips. They felt a sort of awe in his presence, fur now he 
seemed as if he had lived more than a century, so wise and old was the 
look of his face, so white his hair, so set and distant his dignity. They 
begged him to come, and, fetching his medicines, save the people, for 
death was galloping through the town, knocking at many doors. 

“One came to heal you,” he answered—“ the young man of the 
schools, who wrote mystic letters after his name ; it swings on a brass 
by his door,—where is he?” 

“He is dead of the plague,” they replied, “and the other also that 
came with him, who fled before the sickness, fell dead of it on the road- 
side, going to the sea.” 
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“Why should I go?” he replied, and he turned threateningly to 
his weapon, as if in menace of their presence. 

“You have no one to leave behind,” they answered eagerly, “and 
you are old.” 

“Liars,” he rejoined, “let the little city save itself,” and he wheeled 
and went into his house; and they saw that they had erred in not 
remembering his daughter, whose presence they had ever prized. They 
saw that they had angered him beyond soothing, and they went back in 
grief, for two of them had lost dear relatives by the fell sickness. When 
they told what had happened, the people said: “We will send the 
women, he will listen to them—he had a daughter.” 

That afternoon when all the hills lay still and dead, and nowhere did 
bird or breeze stir, the women came, and they found him seated with 
his back turned to the town. He was looking into the deep woods, into 
the hot shadows of the trees. 

“We have come to bring you to the little city,” they said to him; 
“the sick grow in numbers every hour.” 

“It is safe in the hills,” he answered, not looking at them. “ Why 
do the people stay in the valley?” 

“ Every man has a friend, or a wife, or a child, ill or dying, and every 
woman has a husband, or a child, or a friend, or a brother. Cowards 
have fled, and many of them have fallen by the way.” 

“ Last summer I lay sick here many weeks, and none came near me; 
why should I go to the little city?” he replied austerely. ‘“ Four times 
I saved it, and of all that I saved none came to give me water to drink, 
nor food to eat, and I lay burning with fever, and thirsty and hungry, 
God of Heaven, how thirsty !” 

“We did not know,” they answered humbly, “you came to us so 
seldom, we had forgotten, we were fools.” 

“I came and went fifty years,” he answered bitterly, “and I have 
forgotten how to rid the little city of the plague !” 

At that one of the women, mad with anger, made as if to catch him 
by his beard, but she forbore, and said: “ Liar, the men shall hang you 
to your own roof-tree.” 

His eyes had a wild light, but he waved his hand quietly, and 
answered : “ Begone, and learn how great a sin is ingratitude.” 

He turned away from them gloomily, and would have entered his 
home, but one of the women, who was young, plucked his sleeve, and 
said sorrowfully : “I loved Malise, your daughter.” 
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“And forgot her and her father. I am three score and ten years, 
and she has been gone fifteen, and for the first time I see your face,” 
was his scornful reply. 

She was tempted to say: “I was ever bearing children and nursing 
them, and the hills were hard to climb, and my husband would not go” ; 
but she saw how dark his look was, and she hid her face in her hands, 
and turned away to follow after the others. She had five little children, 
and her heart was anxious for them, and her eyes full of tears. 

Anger and remorse seized on the little city, and there were those 
who would have killed Felion, but others saw that the old man had been 
sorely wronged in the past, and these said: “ Wait until the morrow 
and we will devise something.” 

That night a mule-train crept slowly down the mountain side, and 
entered the little city, for no one who came with them knew of the 
plague. The caravan had come from the east across the great plains, 
and not from the west, which was the travelled highway to the sea. 
Among them was a woman, who already was ill of a fever, and 
knew little of what passed round her. She had with her a beautiful 
child ; and one of the women of the place devised a thing. 

“ This woman,” she said, “does not belong to the little city, and he 
can have nothing against her, she is a stranger. Let one of us take this 
beautiful lad to him, and he shall ask Felion to come and save his 
mother.” 


Every one approved the woman’s wisdom, and in the early morning, 
she herself, with another, took the child and went up the long hillside 
in the gross heat ; and, when they came near Felion’s house, the women 
stayed behind, and the child went forward, having been taught what to 
say to the old man. 


Felion sat just within his doorway, looking out into the sunlight 
which fell upon the red and white walls of the little city, flanked by 
young orchards, with great oozy meadows beyond these, where cattle 
ate knee-deep in the !ush grass and cool reed beds. Along the river 
side, far up on the high banks, were the tall couches of dead Indians, 
set on poles, their useless weapons laid along the deerskin pall. Down 
the hurrying river there passed a raft, bearing a black flag on a pole, 
and on it were women and children who were being taken down to the 
sea from the doomed city. These were they who had lost fathers and 
brothers, and now were going out alone with the shadow of the plague 
over them, for there was no one in authority to say them nay. The tall 
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oarsmen bent to their task, and Felion felt his blood beat faster when he 
saw the huge oars swing high, then drop and bend in the water, as the 
raft swung straight in its course, and passed on safe through the narrow 
slide, into the white rapids below, which licked the long timbers, as 
with white tongues, and tossed spray upon the sad voyagers. Felion 
remembered the day when he left his own child behind, and sprang 
from the bridge to the raft whcreon were the children of the little city, 
and saved them. 

And when he tried to be angry now, the thought of the children as 
they watched him, with his broken leg striving against their peril, 
softened his heart. He shook his head, for suddenly there came to 
him the memory of a time threescore years before when he and the 
foundryman’s daughter had gone hunting flag-flowers by the little 
trout stream, of the songs they sang together at the festivals, she in 
her sweet Quaker garb and demure Quaker beauty, he lithe, alert, and 
full of the joy of life and loving. As he sat so, thinking, he wondered 
where she was, and why he should be thinking of her now, facing the 
dreary sorrow of this pestilence and his own anger and vengeance. 
He nodded softly to the waving trees far down in the valley, for his 
thoughts had drifted on to his wife as he first saw her. She stood 
bare-armed among the wild grape vines by a wall of rock, the dew of 
rich life on her lip and forehead, her grey eyes swimming with a soft 
light ; and looking at her he had loved her at once, as he had loved, on 
the instant, the little child that came to him later ; as he had loved the 
girl into which the child grew, till she left him and came back no more. 
Why had he never gone in search of her? 

He got to his feet involuntarily and stepped towards the door, 
looking down into the valley. As his cyes rested on the little city 
his face grew dark, but his eyes were troubled, and presently grew 
bewildered, for out of a green covert near, there stepped a pretty 
boy, who came to him with frank unabashed face and a half-shy 
smile. 

Felion did not speak at first, but stood looking, and presently the 
child, said: “I have come to fetch you.” 

“To fetch me where, little man?” asked Felion, a light coming into 
his face, his heart beating faster. 

“To my mother. She is sick.” 

“Where is your mother?” Felion asked incredulously, for this thing 
seemed to him not at all natural—he was as yet in a dream, and, 
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somehow, the look in the lad’s face fitted in with his visions, in likeness 
and in feeling. 

“ She’s in the village down there,” answered the boy, pointing. 

In spite of himself, Felion smiled in a sour sort of way, for the 
boy had called the place a village, and he enjoyed the unconscious 
irony. | 

“What is the matter with her?” asked Felion, beckoning the lad 
inside. 

The lad came and stood in the doorway, looking round curiously, 
while the old man sat down and looked at him, moved, he knew 
not why. 

The bright steel of Felion’s axe, standing in the corner, caught 
the lad’s eye and held it. Felion saw, and said: “What are you 
thinking of ?” 

The lad answered: “Of the axe. When I'm bigger I will cut down 
trees, and build a house, a bridge, and a city. Aren’t you coming quick 
to help my mother? She will die if you don’t come.” 

Felion did not answer, and from the trees without two women 
watched his face darken. 

“ Why should I come?” asked Felion, curiously. 

“Because she’s sick, and she’s my mother.” 

“Why should I do it because she’s your mother ?” 

“T don’t know,” the lad answered, and his brow knitted, in the 
attempt to think it out, “but I like you.” He came and stood 
beside the old man, and looked into his face with a pleasant confidence. 
“If your mother was sick, and I could heal her, I would—I know I 
would,—I wouldn’t be afraid to go down into the village.” 

Here was rebuke, love, and impeachment, all in one, and the old 
man half started from his seat, for now it came to him that someone 
might accuse him of fear, for not going down to the little city. 

“Did you think I was afraid?” he asked of the boy, as simply as 


might a child of a child, so near are children and wise men in their 
thoughts. 


“T knew if you didn’t it'd be because you were angry or were afraid, 
and you didn’t look angry.” 

“ How does one look when one is angry ?” 

“Like my father.” 

“ And how does your father look ?” 

“ My father’s dead.” 
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“Did he die of the plague?” asked Felion, laying his hand on the 
lad’s shoulder. 

“No,” said the lad quickly, and shut his lips tight. 

“Won't you tell me?” asked Felion, with a strange inquisitive- 
ness. 

“No. Mother’ll tell you, but I won't”; and the lad’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Poor boy! poor boy!” said Felion, and his hand tightened on the 
small shoulder. 

‘Don’t bé sorry for me, be sorry for mother, please!” said the boy, 
and he laid a hand on the old man’s knee, and that touch went to a 
heart long closed against the little city below, and Felion rose and said, 
“T will go with you to your mother.” . 

Then he went into another room, and the boy. came near the axe, 
and ran his fingers along the bright steel, and fondled the handle as does 
a hunter the tried weapon which has been his through many seasons. 
When the old man came back he said to the boy: “ Why do you look 
at the axe?” 


“T don’t know,” was the answer ; “ maybe because my mother used 


to sing a song about the woodcutters.” 

Without a word, and thinking much, he stepped out into the path 
leading to the little city, the lad holding one hand. Years afterwards 
men spoke, with a sort of awe or reverence, of seeing the beautiful 
stranger lad leading old Felion into the plague-stricken place; and 
how, as they passed, women threw themselves at Felion’s feet, begging 
him to save their loved ones. And a drunkard cast his arm round 
the old man’s shoulder and sputtered foolish pleadings in his ear ; 
but Felion only waved them back gently, and said: “Bye-and-bye, 
bye-and-bye—God help us all!” 

And now a fevered hand snatched at him from a doorway, moanings 
came from everywhere, and more than once he almost stumbled over a 
dead body ; others he saw being carried away to the graveyard for 
hasty burial. Few were the mourners that followed, and the faces of 
those who watched the processions go by were set and drawn. The 
sunlight and the green trees seemed an insult to the dead. 

They passed into the house where the sick woman lay, and some 
met him at the door with faces of joy and meaning; for now they 
knew the woman, and would have spoken to him of her; but he waved 
them by, and put his fingers upon his lips, and went where a fire burned 
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in a kitchen, and brewed his medicines. And the child entered the 
room where his mother lay, and presently he came to the kitchen and 
said: “She is asleep—my mother.” 

The old man looked down at him a moment steadily, and a look of 
bewilderment came into his face. But he turned away again to the 
simmering pots. The boy went to the window, and, leaning upon the 
sill, began to hum softly a sort of chant, while he watched a lizard 
running hither and thither in the sun. As he hummed, the old man 
listened, and presently, with his medicines in his hands, and a haif- 
startled look, he came over to the lad. ¥ 

“ What are you humming ?” he asked. 

The lad answered: “A song of the woodcutters.” 

“ Sing it again,” said Felion. 

The lad began to sing : 


Here shall I build me my cedar house, 
A city with gates, a road to the sea,— 
For I am the lord of the Earth. 

Hew! Hew! 

The old man stopped him. “ What is your name?” 

“ My name is Felion,” answered the lad, and he put his face close to 
the jug that held the steaming tinctures, but the old man caught the 
little chin in his huge hand, and bent back the head, looking long into 
the lad's eyes. At last he caught little Felion’s hand, and hurried 
into the other room, where the woman lay. The old man came 
quickly to her, and looked into her face. Seeing, he gave a broken cry 
and said: “ Malise, my dear daughter, Malise!” 

He drew her to his breast, and as he did so he groaned aloud, for he 
knew that inevitable Death was waiting for her at the door. He 
straightened himself up, clasped the child to his breast, and said: “I, 
too, am Felion, my little son.” 

And then he set about to defeat that dark hovering figure at the door. 

For three long hours he sat beside her, giving her little by little his 
potent medicines ; and now and again he stopped his mouth with his 
hand, lest he should cry out, and his eyes never wavered from her face, 
not even to the boy, who lay asleep in the corner. 

At last his look relaxed its vigilance, for a dewy look passed over 
the woman’s face, and she opened her eyes, and saw him, and gave a 
little cry of “ Father!” and was straightway lost in his arms. 

“T have come home to die,” she said. 
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“No, no, to live,” he answered firmly. “Why did you not send me 
word all these long years?” 

“My husband was in shame, in prison, and I in sorrow,” she 
answered sadly. “I could not.” 

“He is——” he paused. “ He did evil?” 

“He is dead,” she said. “It is better so.” Her eyes wandered 
round the room restlessly, and then fixed upon the sleeping child, and a 
smile passed over her face. She pointed to the lad. 

The old man nodded. “He brought me here,” he said gently. Then 
he got to his feet. ‘“ You must sleep now,” he added, and he gave her 
a cordial. “I must go forth and save the sick.” 

“Tt is a plague?” she asked. 

He nodded. “They said you would not come to save them,” she 
continued reproachfully. “You came to me because I was your Malise, 
only for that ?” 

“No, no,” he answered, “I knew not who you were, I came to save 
a mother to her child.” 

“Thank God, my father,” she said. With a smile she hid her face 
in the pillow ; and, leaving the two asleep, old Felion went forth into the 
little city, and the people flocked to him, and for many days he came 


and went ceaselessly ; and once more he saved the city, and the people ~ 
biessed him : and the years go on. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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THE SONG OF THE BANJO 


OU couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a mile— 
You mustn’t leave a fiddle in the damp— 
You couldn’t raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an Equatorial swamp. 
J travel with the cooking-pots and pails— 
/’m sandwiched ’tween the coffee and the pork— 
And when the dusty column checks and tails, 
You should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk! 


With my “ Pilly-willy-winky-winky popp !” 
[O it’s any tune that comes into my head !] 

So I keep ’em moving forward till they drop ; 
So I play ’em up to water and to bed. 


In the silence of the camp before the fight, 
When it’s good to make your will and say your prayer, 
You can hear my strumpty-tumpty overnight 
Explaining ten to one was always fair. 
I’m the prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patently Impossible and Vain. 
And when the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again. 


With my “ Zumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum-pa tump !” 
In the desert where the dung-fed camp-smoke curled 
There was never voice before us tili I led our lonely chorus, 
I—the war-drum of the English round the world! 


By the bitter path the Younger Son must tread, 
Ere he win to hearth and saddle of his own,— 
*Mid the riot of the shearers at the shed, 
In the silence of the herder’s hut alone— 
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In the twilight, on a bucket upside down, 

Hear me babble what the weakest won’t confess— 
I am Memory and Torment—I am Town! 

I am all that ever went with evening dress! 


With my “ Zunk-a tunka-tunka-tunka-tunk !” 

[So the lights—the London lights—grow near and plain !] 
So I rowel ’em afresh towards the Devil and the Flesh, 

Till I bring my broken rankers home again. 


In desire of many marvels over sea, 
Where the new-raised tropic city sweats and roars, 
I have sailed with Young Ulysses from the quay 
Till the anchor rumbled down on stranger shores. 
He is blooded to the open and the sky, 
He is taken in a snare that shall not fail, 
He shall hear me singing strongly, till he die, 
Like the shouting of a backstay in a gale. 


With my “ Aya! Heeya! Heeya! Hullah! Haul!” 
[O the green that thunders aft along the deck !] 

Are you sick o’ towns and men? You must sign and sail again, 
For it’s “ Johnny Bowlegs, pack your kit and trek!” 


Through the gorge that gives the stars at noon-day clear— 
Up the pass that packs the scud beneath our wheel— 
Round the bluff that sinks her thousand fathom sheer— 
Down the valley with our guttering breaks asqueal : 
Where the trestle groans and quivers in the snow, 
Where the many-shedded levels loop and twine, 
So I lead my reckless children from below 
Till we sing the Song of Roland to the pine. 
With my “ 7ink-a-tinka-tinka-tinka tink!” 
[O the axe has cleared the mountain, croup and crest !] 
So we ride the iron stallions down to drink, 
Through the cajions to the waters of the West! 


And the tunes that mean so much to you alone— 

Common tunes that make you choke and blow your nose, 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that brings the ‘groan— 

I can rip your very heartstrings out with those ; 
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With the feasting, and the folly, and the fun— 
And the lying, and the lusting, and the drink, 

And the merry play that drops you, when you’re done, 
To the thoughts that burn like irons if you think. 


With my “ Plunka-lunka-lunka-lunka-lunk !” 
Here’s a trifle on account of pleasure past, 

Ere the wit that made you win gives you eyes to-see your sin 
And the heavier repentance at the last. 


Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 

I have told the naked stars the grief of man. 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 

I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran. 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 

When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavour that I make, 

Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings ? 


With my “ 7a-ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rrrp : 
[Is it naught to you that hear and pass me by ?] 

But the word—the word is mine, when the order moves the line 
And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down to die. 


The grandam of my grandam was the Lyre— 

[O the blue below the little fisher huts !] 
That the Stealer stooping beachward filled with fire, 

Till she bore my iron head and ringing guts! 
By the wisdom of the centuries I speak— 

To the tune of yestermorn I set the truth— 
I, the joy of life unquestioned—I, the Greek— 

I, the everlasting Wonder Song of Youth! 

With my “ 7inka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink !” 
[What d’ye lack, my noble masters? What d’ye lack ?] 


So I draw the world together link by link : 
Yea, from Delos up to Limerick and back ! 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 





THE INTEREST OF THE LIEGES 


“La premiére (place) est 4 la noblesse, & qui sont dévolus de droit tous les grands 
postes (sauf les rares exceptions ordonnées par le rare mérite).... Ici les 
hommes superficiels s’écrient. Mais pourquoi donc donner des entraves au talent ? 
Qu’est-ce que la naissance et les richesses ont de commun avec le mérite? &c., 

Le propriétaire seul est réellement citoyen: on doit sans doute 
& tous les autres justice, protection, et liberté dans toutes leurs opérations 
légitimes ; mais ils doivent se laisser mener. L’homme noble, ’homme riche, 
Phomme suffisamment poli par la littérature et par les sciences morales, a tout 
ce quil faut pour gouverner.”—-JOSEPH DE MAISTRE: Quatre chapitres inédits 
sur la Russie. 

“ Je sens en moi une singuliére pente, singulitre du moins en ce temps. J’ai l’esprit 
de roture comme je voudrais que les gentilshommes eussent l’esprit de noblesse. 
Si je pouvais rétablir la noblesse, je le ferais tout de suite, et je ne m’en mettrais 
pas.”—LOUIS VEUILLOT : /es Odeurs de Paris. , 


T once struck a jocular writer as laughable that Sir Charles Dilke 

I should end a speech on politics by a quotation from Joseph de 
Maistre. Where the absurdity of quoting one of the greatest of 

all political writers in a political speech lay, the funny man did not 
explain, and it would show a rather pedantic want of understanding of 
the conditions of his trade to ask him for his reasons. If he had 
thought it odd that a Radical politician should quote Joseph de Maistre 
of all men, the remark would have had some point, though not much ; 
no greater, no more effective enemy of ail that we call radical ever lived 
and fought in this world than the Savoyard gentleman who wrote the 
Sotrées de St. Pétersbourg. He never did better service against them than 
in those Four Chapters from which I make the quotation at the head of 
this article. They are credited on good evidence with having persuaded 
Alexander I to renounce those “reforms” which would infallibly have 
disorganised Russia at the very moment of her struggle for life against 
Napoleon. It was a great service to Europe, and it was into the 
bargain an instance of the essential veracity of Joseph de Maistre’s ideas. 
Nocrowd would have listened to his arguments, and no authority less than 
that of a Czar, ruling by Divine Right, could have quieted the fermenta- 
tion which was threatening Russia. Now, it was of the very essence of 
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Joseph de Maistre’s whole teaching that you cannot govern with a crowd, 
and that all authority to be effective must be based on something above 
the consent of the governed. 

It is the distinguishing feature of every great political writer, that 
his sayings are of universal application. The political journalist, even 
when he is Junius, or when he writes the Conduct of the Allies or the 
Public Spirit of the Whigs, is of no value apart from the particular 
events and doings of the persons he happens to be writing about; but 
you may take all the proper names out of Burke or Joseph de Maistre 
without in the least diminishing their value. This quotation is itself a 
case in point. Maistre’s doctrine—that the business of government 
should be left to those who are prepared to do it by birth and training 
—is as necessary now as it was when he persuaded the Czar Alexander 
not to give the government of Russia into the hands of such as had no 
claim but their “ merit.” The platitudes which he swept aside are still 
repeated. We may still hear the question, “Why put shackles on 
ability ?” and “What have birth and riches in common with merit ?” 
The answers he gave are still to the point. 

The world, indeed, has listened little enough to the aristrocratic 
Savoyard. His sole disciple was the Czar. The theories he attacked 
are not only taken for granted, but also we have in many countries 
advanced to the point of thinking that birth and wealth are ‘disqualifi- 
cations. Whoever agrees with Joseph de Maistre now may think 
himself politely treated if he is only called “reactionary.” The word 
“snob” is very likely to be used in his case, particularly in certain 
quarters where want of birth and of wealth is combined with a very 
intense consciousness of the possession of merits deserving to be 
rewarded by great posts. And yet one can ask with some confidence 
what the world has gained by preferring more “enlightened” ideas 
before his. It has not acted on them to the full as. yet, but it 
has gone far and its gains are not very visible. America has 
taken its government out of the control of the nearest approach 
to a class of gentlemen it possessed, and in so doing it has 
given itself over to the “ boss,” and the “machine politician.” In about 
the same time France has gone over the same course. The fall has 
been from a higher level, and there have been more stages in the 
decline. There have been one man of very great genius (who, by 
the way, was not a Frenchman) and a generation of very clever 
fellows, on the way down to the present democratic plain. Guizot 
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and Thiers were, at least, considerable men. They have been much 
quoted as examples of the happy results of removing obstacles from 
the path of talent. The work has been effectually done in France, 
with the result that it has reached a generation in which the late 
M. Jules Ferry towered as a forest tree. The Panama scandal, too, 
may well inspire some doubts whether or not the loss in talent has 
been compensated by an increase in honesty. And, while democracy 
with its “enlightened” ideas has been reaching this stage, the 
countries which have not lost their “governing class” are still ruled 
with faculty, and now and then by great statesmen. Even we have 
not quite come down to the bygone Mr. Blaine, and to the present 
little men in France whose names it is so hard to keep in memory. 
Germany, Austria, Russia, all aristocratically governed countries, can 
show vigorous intelligent rule, and one very great statesman. It can 
scarce be said that birth had no share in helping the House of Savoy 
to direct the unification of Italy, nor even in marking out Cavour as 
the minister of Victor Emmanuel. 

It is surely odd that those of us whose lot it is to be governed 
should not be led by the contrast to entertain some doubts of the 
admirable results of /a carriére ouverte aux talents. For to be governed 
is the lot of all but a very few of us, and our interest is that the 
work should be done well. We profit as good as nothing by the 
fact that one aspiring tailor’s son out of a hundred thousand can 
become Secretary of State. We have not necessarily any greater 
share of “justice, protection, and liberty in our lawful occasions,” 
because from among five hundred thousand workmen, one journeyman 
mechanical engineer who has got tired of the file, can, by ranting on 
the stump, and assiduous use of the trade union, get himself into 
Parliament, and set well on the road which leads to a place “with 
a pension.” Before we rejoice in the success of these Sons of Genius 
we may fairly ask what good it is to us? Indeed, there is another 
preliminary question which may be put: Why success in this kind 
of work should necessarily be taken as proof of the talent which 
fits a man to govern? The aspiring tailor’s son has probably 
got a scholarship, as thousands do, and with thousands has gone 
to the Bar. At some lucky date he has been one rising junior 
among a hundred, with his eye on Parliament as a useful place 
to push his fortunes in. Time and chance combining to serve, he 
has got a seat, and has become a political lawyer. Is he a better 
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man than his ninety-nine contemporaries who stick to the Bar, who do 
not use it as a stepping-stone to Parliament, and Parliament as a ladder 
by which to mount to a Secretaryship of State? Is the discontented 
workman who takes to the trade of agitator a more clever fellow (1 
need not ask whether he is more useful) than another who sticks to his 
last and succeeds in his own business? There seems to be a belief that 
these two types of the adventurer are men of particular ability. One 
would like to see their claim established by argument. 

There would be good cause to refuse our enthusiasm to whatever can 
smooth the road for the two, and the numerous variations on them, if 
all we had to say was that we gain nothing by their rise in the world. 
Our interest is to be well governed; and unless the Political Lawyer 
and the Labour Agitator can secure us better government, they might as 
well have been left to pursue their first trades. Their prosperity may 
be very interesting to themselves and their friends. There is no reason 
why it should be seen with any particular pleasure by the world which 
does not know them. But that is not all. No sooner is the career 
opened to talents than we are called upon to supply talents with 
incomes. The poor wise man, conscious of ability to save the city if 
only he can get the chance, must have a subsistence in the meanwhile. 
In order that he may be there when needed he must live ; and to enable 
him to do that there must be Payment of Members. There is not a 
country in the world which has opened the career to talents which has 
not also saddled itself with a charge for the wages of its legislators 
larger than the Civil List of any Crown in Europe. We are threatened 
with the same burden; and we are very like to have to bear it unless 
we revolt in time against one of the most idiotic of modern superstitions. 

If politics be an experimental science—which is a rather pompous 
way of saying, if we have any reason to go by experience in politics— 
then the throwing open of the gates to those whom the excitement and 
the prizes of public life attract does not tend to good government. 
Whoever has attended the debates of local Parliaments (it is not a 
practice to be much followed, but in moderation it is useful) must 
have noticed the two types of men who rule therein. The Unsettled 
Workman, with a dash of mother wit, and a great flow of words, is 
one. He is not uncommonly Scotch, or Irish, or half-Irish. But 
the prevailing type is the Lawyer, and he is frequently a Jew, or 
parcel Jew. His knowledge is not great, and his sincerity is less 
than dubious. His practice is, you learn, mostly in the lower branches. 
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His knowledge, as you soon see for yourself, is confined to text-books, 
and the commonplaces of the papers. But his capacity for shining 
in a local Parliament is undeniable. He is quick, fluent, ready with 
his objections, and his formule, trained to have his wits about him, 
and he has long applied his faculties to the art of bamboozling. It 
is amusing to see how superior he is at this kind of game to slow 
men of twice his intrinsic faculty who sit about him. Now these 
are the men who will obstruct every path leading to office (which is 
the power of governing us) if once the possession of independent means 
ceases to be necessary to the Member of Parliament. The real lawyer, 
the genuine workman, will not turn from their trade to politics till 
they have made their fortunes. But for the political lawyer and the 
workman agitator politics is a trade, the only one they care to follow. 
They have flooded the French Chamber of Deputies, and every other 
chamber from which they have not been debarred by birth and wealth, 
and wherever they have penetrated in numbers they have reduced all 
to a dead level of vulgarity, tainted with corruption. For to the end 
they are adventurers, and must be. Their salary is an unsafe thing, and 
may be filched from them by some other fluent talent pushing its 
fortunes in the world. They are every whit as much toadies and 
flatterers as any king’s favourite, or the hangers-on of any minister. 
They toady and flatter the mob and the caucus. They belong to 
the race of Wright and Powis, and Williams, and Sawyer, and 
Scroggs. They will hold any brief for which they are paid. The 
persons just named, did a king’s dirty work at the Bar and on the 
Bench. Their modern representatives look rather to the Legislative 
Chamber, and to the Mob, as their masters. 

Thinking purely with regard to my own interests, and as one who 
wants to be intelligently and honestly governed, these are the men 
from whom I most devoutly pray to be protected. Judging from 
experience, which is our only guide, I know of no effectual protection, 
except that the business of government should be left to gentlemen 
(the proper translation of moblesse, which we persist in rendering by 
“nobility,” a very different thing in English), to men of property, and 
to men of education. Those “rares exceptions ordonnées par le rare 
mérite” may, perhaps, be allowed for; though I am not sure that 
Joseph de Maistre did not, with a weakness very unusual in him, 
sacrifice the principle by this concession. After all, one Beaconsfield 
may be made the excuse for fifty Brummagem imitations. At any 
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rate, let us be sure that what we except is “rare merit,” and there is’ 
no better security than this: that the path to power shall not be 
made too easy to mere cleverness in intrigue. The man of genius 
may at least be called upon to prove his quality before he is admitted 
to a place among those who govern, by conquering very great obstacles. 

All rich men are not gentlemen, neither are they all educated men. 
But it is not proposed to give power to any man merely because he is 
rich, though it might be argued that he is fitter than the workman who 
prefers agitation to the Shop, or the lawyer who prefers the caucus to 
the Bar. The argument is, that a rich class will, on the average, be 
most likely to produce men fit to govern. A particular member may 
not himself be wealthy. The yourger Pitt had a very small fortune ; 
but then, he belonged to the class, and had the advantages of its 
training. It is less likely that men of that class will be adventurers 
than men who have had to force their way up. Fitness for public 
functions, too, is a matter of training. It is much more likely to be 
found where men are brought up in the expectation of taking their part 
in public life. Mr. Freeman has somewhere very truly said that where 
men know that they have a good prospect of office if they qualify 
themselves, they have every motive for exertion. Assure a small 
aristocracy that it will have power whether it is capable or not, and it 
will not improbably govern very ill, though exclusive aristocracies—the 
Venetian, for an example—have shown a wonderful governing capacity 
over long periods. Assure an aristocracy that because it is “noble” 
(which we ought to translate “gentle ”) it shall have no voice in govern- 
ment, and it will be in extreme peril of becoming idle and dissolute. 
But where the road to honour is open to those who make government 
the business of their lives, they produce, on the whole, the greatest 
number of capable rulers. 

No one need be under any fear that his talent and his merit will be 
stifled merely because he is not helped from the counter or the work- 
shop to a seat in Parliament, and supported while pushing his fortunes 
at the public expense. Art, literature, science, all learning, the Bar, all 
business are open to talent and to merit, which can be shown in many 
other fields than politics. Indeed, real merit and talent are commonly 
content with their own kingdoms, are not at all eager to mingle with 
the work of government; are anxious only to be well governed. No 
class need fear that its “view will not be properly put forth,” to use the 
common cant phrase, because it does not speak by the mouth of one of 
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its own members, whose dearest ambition is to get out of it. All 
Members of Parliament are elected, and must consider their electors. 
The danger is that they will do it too much. The best guarantee for 
their independence we can have—and as the times go it is a poor one— 
is that they shall not be dependent on their electors for bread and 
butter. It is a kind of inverted snobbery, a rebellious flunkeyism 
which gets such tender treatment for the demands of the mere 
adventurer in our days. He is an adventurer, and nothing else, who, 
turning from his own trade before he has earned an independence by it, 
betakes himself to political life. Once in a century he may be alsoa 
man of genius ; but for thousands of times in every generation he is a 
pushing adventurer with a share of the smartness which unfits a man 
for any kind of regular industry. The support he gets is partly due to 
a maudlin sentiment, partly to a silly snobbery which makes men 
think they are in some way proving their own right to be considered 
as good as anybody else, when they help one of their own class toa 
Secretaryship, or even an Under-Secretaryship. As a matter of fact, 
they are helping the Agitator, who is a self-seeking pest, and the 
“ Attorney Species,” which is the degradation of everything it touches. 
In the United States, in France, all over Southern Europe, which is a 
creature of the French Revolution, they have dragged all government 
down to the level of pettifogging mediocrity. They have been as 
corrupt as ever was any aristocracy, and have shown not a trace of 
an aristocracy’s virtues, which are political sense and the power of 
producing strong personalities. Why should I be asked to help them 
to office, and pay taxes to relieve their poverty, who have my own 
bread to earn, and who fear them as I do the gates of hell? What 
interest have I, who want to see the country governed with dignity 
and spirit, and to have justice, protection, and liberty in my lawful 
occasions, in seeing power over me in the hands of second-rate Lawyers 
and Workmen who have shirked their trade 
&c. THE YOUNGER. 








THE GENTLE ART OF MUSICAL CRITICISM 


The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the most risible scenes in the farce 
of life-—DR. JOHNSON. 


ASH though the statement sounds, I venture to assert that some 

R advance, some small movement in the direction of reason and 
propriety, has of late been made in the theory, if not in the 
practice, of musical criticism. To suggest, not so long ago, that this 
second-hand art, like the other second-hand arts, its fellows—literary, 
dramatic, and art criticism—demanded, in the first place, esthetic sensi- 
tiveness, in the second, a certain minimum of literary skill and tact, and 
was not rendered impossible by knowledge, by clearness and sanity 
of judgment, nor by a humorous or even a poetic temperament—to 
suggest this, I say, was to set taverns roaring. For the “old” critics 
believed in the “ method ” they followed quite as firmly as they believed 
in Mr. Ruskin and the Ten Commandments, and for exactly the same 
reason: namely, that it had never, to their limited knowledge, been 
questioned. They held themselves and each other in mighty respect. 
In the early days they nicknamed one of the craft, Mr. J. W. Davison, 
“prince of musical critics,” because he was blindest of them all, and 
often dared to rush in where a man with eyes would certainly have 
feared to tread. After Mr. Davison’s withdrawal they transferred their 
allegiance to Mr. Joseph Bennett, who, on Mr. Davison’s own lines, 
“went,” not “one” but, say, fifty “better” than Mr. Davison. They 
had a score or so stereotyped phrases ; and these appeared day after 
day kaleidoscopically, now in one kind of disorder, now in another, 
and—-to a man who wanted to get at some definite notion of the matter 
“ criticised’”"—each worse confused and more confusing than the last. 
Had you hinted that these phrases applied as well to one artist or 
composition as to another, and therefore conveyed no precise meaning, 
and, in a word, had better be let drop, the feelings of the Old Critics 
would have resembled (to take an extreme simile) those of an enthu- 
siastic missionary, who should be requested to put off the dusky livery 
of his calling and turn chief of a cannibal tribe. As matter of fact, no 
one interfered with the Old Critics. But for their own folly they might 
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to this day be writing that “Miss A. played with her customary good 
taste,” that “the part of Nebuchadnezzar was safe in the hands of 
Mr. B.,” that “ Dr. C.’s oratorio, Yonah in the Whale’s Belly (written as 
a degree exercise), bears the stamp of the composer’s genius on every 
page, and is a work of which English music may well be proud ”— 
this sort of thing might still be pouring forth unstinted, while the 
“new” Critics might smile a contented smile, but certainly make no 
other comment. But the Old Critics did not know their luck. When 
Mr. Bernard Shaw began to write genuine criticism, and to put clever- 
ness, feeling, wit, and knowledge into it, there was not a critic in Fleet 
Street who could not point to Mr. Shaw’s knowledge, wit, feeling, and 
cleverness, as so many proofs that he knew nothing of music, and was, in 
fact, no musical critic at all. It is needless to describe the ensuing battle. 
It lasted, intermittently, some four or five years ; indeed, a guerilla war- 
fare still goes on. But when the smoke of the main combat cleared away 
towards the end of last year the “new” men were to be seen unharmed, 
while some of the “ Old ” seemed, but only seemed, to have had their pre- 
judices shot away. Mr. Fuller Maitland, after declining my invitation 
to come over to the side of reason and propriety, and writing from the 
other side, admitted (in The Musical Courier, last autumn) that musical 
criticism should be all the “new” men wished. He had, however, 
apparently given the matter insufficient consideration, for he qualified 
this with the odd remark that technical terminology remained an 
insuperable hindrance to the realisation of the ideal. More recently, 
Mr. E. F. Jacques, a runagate from the aforesaid school, in the dis- 
cussion following a lecture on musical criticism delivered by Mr. Sidney 
Thomson, under the auspices of the Society of Women Journalists, 
astounded his audience by a wise utterance. He said (in effect) that 
unless a man was artistic, and possessed of clear discernment and 
mental balance, of technical knowledge and literary power, he was 
“not fitted to fill the post of musical critic to any responsible paper” ; 
and I, who listened, heard this quasi-official acknowledgment of the 
advance in musical criticism with equal wonder and delight. 


II. 


This, however, is a mere change of position. The Old Critics do admit 
in fact, that criticism need not be illiterate ; but in their practice they 
have not budged an inch, and the change of front in theory would seem 
to be solely for the purpose of fighting the younger men to greater 
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advantage. Why they should want to fight at all is not very clear, 
unless indeed they want to get back to the old state of things, when 
every man might hold and draw the emoluments of half-a-dozen offices. 
Anyhow, they insist upon fighting, and will possibly have their fill, or 
more than their fill, of it before they have done. The younger men, 
they repeatedly declare (now loudly to the public, now in an impressive 
whisper to a misguided editor), give but untutored impressions, restrained 
by no sense of responsibility, supported by no knowledge. The inference 
is, not only that the younger men should be ejected and their places 
given to their elders (pluralists in grain) who know the value of stereo- 
type, but that these elders have the very qualities the others lack, 
and never have fallen, never do, and never will fall into error. Now 
before considering these points let us briefly note the assurance with 
which the older men go forth to harry and to slay their junior 
colleagues ; an examination of their own achievements will then 
enable us to judge whether that assurance is not a little unbecoming. 
My purpose compels me to recall a piece of ancient history. Last 
year, in the windy month of March, the Bach Choir, under the direction 
of Professor Villiers Stanford, gave a disgraceful performance of Bach’s 
Matthew Passion. The musical critic of The Pall Mall Gazette did not 
call the performance disgraceful. “The performance at the Queen’s 
Hall, last night,’ he wrote, “of Bach’s Passion according to 
St. Matthew by the Bach Choir, under the direction of Professor 
Villiers Stanford, was naturally an event to be expected with some 
eagerness. Now that all is over, one can scarcely realise the depth 
of disappointment in which one grovelled. We began with a 
spirit of warm approval. This splendid, this highest achievement 
of musical genius appealed, as it should do, at the outset by reason 
of its own force and compulsion. One forgets, with the beginning of 
any such interpretation of such a work, to be minutely critical. One is 
inclined to lapse into mere enjoyment. Unfortunately, this was not 
long possible last night. After the first flush of immemorial delight, 
there came a gradual and startling awakening. Mr. Robert Kaufman 
had come from Germany to please us ; but, after the initial pleasure, 
one could not but recognise the spasmodic character of his style, and 
his lack of the knowledge of his own vocal possibility ; once, indeed, he 
ran very near breaking down altogether. The choruses, too, were seen 
to be, first timid, then—we regret to say—unfeeling. The orchestra 
played with some fineness, indeed, yet well within any Bach orchestral 
ideal. Mr. Salmond sang with a sincere kind of insincerity. Miss 
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Fillunger was not equal to the exacting demands of the soprano part. 
Miss Marie Brema and Mr. David Bispham indeed sang with extreme 
conscientiousness ; and Mr. Villiers Stanford conducted. Mr. Stanford 
is.a most excellent musician, a man of delicate musical sympathies, and 
of occasional musical exquisiteness ; but is he—well, is he ?—quite the 
ideal conductor of Bach’s music? There was an exotic languor over the 
whole interpretation which suited so ill with Bach that, though it was 
useless to be very angry—we had our Bach after all—filled, and could 
not but fill, every conscientious listener with a world of regrets and 
disappointments.”—Padl/ Mall Gazette, March 16th, 1894. 

Whether the critic was right or wrong, could he have uttered his 
opinion with greater restraint and courtesy? But his suggestion that 
one of the ring that rules things musical in England was something 
less than an ideal conductor proved too much for the other members of 
that ring. With unparalleled ingenuousness, five “eminent musicians ” 
“protested” “in the name of English music” against his verdict. The 
document deserves reprinting, if only as a warning to all future 
Academics never to write anything in a temper. Here it is :—‘ Sir, 
—We desire to utter an emphatic protest, in the name of English 
music, against the article which appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette of 
the 16th instant on the subject of the performance of Bach’s Passion 
according to St. Matthew, given by the Bach Choir on the previous 
evening. Musicians in London know by this time how much value to 
attach to the strange utterances on the art which are appearing in your 
columns ; and the sheer ineptitude of the whole notice, like the attempt 
to take refuge behind such a fatuous paradox as ‘a sincere kind of 
insincerity’ need cause,no more than the usual amount of amused 
contempt. As, however, Te Pall Mall Gazette has a foreign circulation, 
it is necessary that the reporter’s observations on the performance should 
not go unchallenged or be accepted on the Continent as representing the 
views of English musicians. The falsity of his remarks is so patent to 
every musician who was present at the concert that they might be 
ascribed to wilful malice did not experience of the writer’s style prove 
them to be merely the result of his profound ignorance.—We remain, 
yours faithfully, 

“A. C. MACKENZIE, P.R.A.M. 
“G. GROVE, Director R.C.M. 
“ OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, late Director of the Bach Choir. 
“WALTER PARRATT, Master of the Queen’s Music. 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY.” 
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Apart from its ingenuousness, the claim of these gentlemen to 
speak for “English music” was extravagant. A strong minority, at 
least, if not an actual majority, would emphatically deny that Sir 
George Grove and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, amateurs, Sir W. Parratt, an 
organist, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, a composer of very dull music and an 
uninteresting conductor, and Dr. Parry, a writer of oratorios and of 
articles on the technology of music, represented anything save English 
Academicism. But whatever they might represent, and whether he of 
The Pall Mall was right or wrong, there are two reasons why every 
critic should have resented this “protest.” First, it was no protest, but, 
as The National Observer said, an attempt to “square the Press”: to 
force the Editor of Zhe Pall Mall by weight of authority into gagging, 
or summarily ejecting his critic; and, as a matter of feeling, then, or, if 
you like it better, of etiquette, the critics, New and Old, should have 
sunk their private differences and come to the rescue of the fellow- 
craftsman attacked. Second, if feeling and etiquette were nothing, 
self-preservation should have prompted the Old men to resist the 
encroachment of a censorship which might become as _ intolerably 
irksome as that exercised by the Royal Academy of Arts in the days 
before its fall. These considerations counted for nothing with the Old 
Critics ; and their conduct appears doubly odious when we remember 
that they must have known that he of 7he Pall Mall had a great deal 
of right on his side. For the world yet waits to learn whether the five 
Academics were or were not at the concert; and their silence has 
encouraged a belief that they were not. Further, I can testify that a 
musician so distinguished that he has, at least, as strong a claim as any 
of the five to speak for “ English music,” quitted the hall at the end 
of the first part of the Matthew Passion with every appearance of 
impatience, if not of disgust. Last, many papers condemned the 
performance in language less measured than that used by The Pall 
Mall Gasettc. These facts, I say, had no influence whatever upon the 
“Old” Critics. The Pall Mall man was a “ New” Critic and must no 
longer breathe this vital air; and with one consent the Olds got out 
their tomahawks and went after the offender. With the honourable 
exception of Zhe Musical Standard the “ professional” musical press 
joined in the cheerful hunt. A Mr. de Nevers wrote to The Pa// Mall, 
asking: “May I be allowed a few words in reference of (sic) your 
column?” and proceeded to demonstrate, with irrefragable logic and in 
very refragable English, that the criticship of Zhe Pall Mall should 
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be held by “an expert”: should be held, that is (if I read the letter 
aright) by Mr. de Nevers. Mr. Southgate, then editor of J/usical News 
(a penny weekly), also wrote to Zhe Pall Mall, proving the critic 
to be absolutely wrong ; for had not Sir George Grove edited diction- 
aries, made analytical programmes, organised schools, concerts, shows, 
and circuses, built bridges, and heaven knows what besides? Mr. 
Charles Graves, who is understood to be critic of Zhe Daily Graphic, 
and is certainly on the committee of the Bach Choir, and sang at 
the famous concert as a member of the chorus, poured forth his 
unbiassed soul in a.letter accusing Zhe Pall Mali of “suppression ” and 
other crimes. The others, some openly, some anonymously, suggested 
that Zhe Pall Mall man was a fool, an idiot, a humbug, a malicious 
maniac, and, in short, had better be removed with all possible haste. 
Luckily. the editor of Zhe Pall Mall was not the squeezable person 
they thought. .He declined their kind suggestions ; and he laughed at 
the five Academics, telling them they were five nobodies who had 
better get back to their counterpoint. The offender took.the matter 
lightly enough. He insisted that his opinion was as good as any 
musical doctor’s in the kingdom, treated the pigeon-English of Mr. de 
Nevers with the contempt of silence, and prescribed a natural and easy 
remedy for the hysteria of Mr. Graves. 

The moral is plain. Unless you turn out the old, old clichés ; 
unless you fill your columns with profound references to consecutive 
fifths, and the birth- and death-dates of composers and popular 
singers, the Old Critics and the Academics of this land (who should 
have read their Schumann, their Berlioz, and their Wagner, and 
so know better) at once assume that you are ignorant, inept, 
fatuous, and so forth, but chiefly ignorant—ignorant, that is, of 
the technique of music. And unless you receive with a pleased 
and grateful smile whatever is done by the “heads of the profession,” 
you are rash, presumptuous, wholly without judgment, and worthy the 
scorn of decent (and obedient) men. I might give many instances. To 
descend to so humble a person as myself, I had occasion to condemn 
some organ music sent me for review by Messrs. Novello; and though 
I gave high praise to certain songs issued by the same firm, they 
declined to advertise any longer in the paper wherein the review 
appeared, with the remark that I was an incompetent person—this to 
my Editor, of course. Moreover, Messrs. Novello’s monthly price list, 
The Musical Times and Singing Class Circular, declared that “even 
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those who are the butts of this comic reviewer cannot complain. The 
fooling is so obvious that the most simple reader will not take it 
seriously.” Messrs. Novello showed that they were no simpler than their 
simplest reader, and did “not take it seriously ” by adopting, doubtless 
in a spirit of pure fun, the course I have mentioned. But instead of 
accumulating instances, let me give a small selection from the divers 
terms of endearment applied to the New Critics of late. It may serve 
as a contribution towards some future Crétzc’s Lexicon of Abuse :— 

“The writer... whose vulgar remarks... His erratic per- 
formances ..,. A man of insignificant powers ... ready to adopt, 
and to offensively (sc) proclaim, any wild theory of studied insolence 
. » . Name calling, unmerited abuse . . . The fanfaronade of abuse he 
sets down . . . Acontrapuntal devil—counterpoint is a form of music (!) 
quite beyond his knowledge . . . This wild person’s sneers . . . Abuse 
is not criticism ... The calling of offensive names ... no cultured 
person ””—(Mr. T. L. Southgate works in a bank)—‘“ mistakes this for 
criticism . .. The writer has earned his reward—contempt ” (Leading 
article in Musical News, February 2nd, 1895). ‘“‘ The miserable subject of 
our protest... An _ irresponsible, feather-brained person... His 
scandalous inuendoes (sic) . . . Surely such productions have not been 
seen outside the columns of the Eatanswill Gazette ... A libel of the 
grossest kind . .. It was for much less than this that the Earl of 
Lonsdale got the late Mr. Yates sent to Holloway Goal (sic) for a libel 
that appeared in the World, and still less for the offence which, at the 
suit of Mrs. Weldon, the editor of the Figaro was punished (szc) in the 
same manner” (Musical News, February 9th, 1895). ‘“ Those critics who 
seem to live only to persuade us that everything we like is bad... 
We wonder if this gentleman ever writes an appreciative notice ” (Musical 
News, March gth, 1895). “A comic reviewer of music . . . The hysterical 
nonsense slung . . . by impressionist critics” (M/usical Times, February, 
1895). “Musicians watched with amusement the innocent gambols of 
G.B.S., who did, after all, occasionally, though not often, deviate into 
accuracy ... A thing is not necessarily good literature from the mere 
fact that it is bad criticism” (Letter from Mr. Fuller Maitland). 
“Drunken helot of musical criticism” (Mr. C. L. Graves, in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, March 18th, 1894). “The ‘ new criticism,’ which consists 
largely in ‘a nice derangement of epitaphs’” (Mr. Joseph Bennett, in 
The Musical Times, May, 1894). 

Assurance to spare is surely here displayed! Is it true, then, that 
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the Old Critics have, and have always had, a monopoly of technical 
knowledge and sober judgment? Have a// the mistakes been made by 
the younger school? Let us see. 


Ill. 


It is impossible to read half-a-dozen lines of the “technical” criticism 
of the Standard, Daily Telegraph, Musical Times, or Musical News, 
without being forced to the conviction that the writers have no more 
than just such a text-book acquaintance with musical technique as they 
might get by a course of evening classes at Trinity College ; and often 
not even that. I have waded through long reaches of Zhe Daily News 
and 7yruth, and find that the accusation brought against the New 
Critics—that they purposely avoid technicalities—applies equally to the 
gentleman who writes for those papers. He avoids them as religiously 
as he avoids esthetic criticism or a literary manner, and fills his 
columns with a kind of green-room gossip about the doings and sayings 
of musical artists, interlarded with irrelevant dates. Zhe Standard 
sometimes goes so far as to speak of “old binary form” or a “ masterly 
fugue”; but that, be it noted, shows only that the writer has heard 
these terms. Mr. Joseph Bennett, of Zhe Daily Telegraph, who is 
spoken of as the “leading critic,” and is undoubtedly the leading critic 
of the Old School—a very different thing—once rashly entered upon a 
public discussion with the distinguished theorist, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
and made such an exhibition of his unfamiliarity with the commonplaces 
of music, that Mr. Prout took pity on him and spared him. Mr. South- 
gate’s blunders in The Musical News have kept the readers of that 
organ of officialism amused for some years past. I have played piano 
duets with the editor of Te Musical Times and discussed Bach's fugues 
with him ; and I can testify that his theoretical attainments are quite 
limited and his piano-playing not to compare to that of many less 
pretentious New Critics. The critic of Ze Times plays the harpsichord 
prettily ; but, as he draws no distinction between a Bach fugue and 
a Parry fugue, one can only conclude that his practice is stronger than 
his theory. A rather comical hymn-tune of his making may be found 
in a book lately compiled by Lady Radnor, and the consecutive (and 
unresolved) sevenths therein contained are a standing witness to his 
‘knowledge of the “laws of part-writing.” Of the others, some know 
a little and some nothing at all. (One who attacked The Pall Mall 
critic. rather vehemently, confesses to his friends that he is “ only an 
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amateur.”) But it is needless to argue the matter: we have taken 
each other’s measures, and we know very well that the most furious 
onslaughts on the New men have been delivered by those whose own 
acquirements were not above suspicion. To examine certain verdicts 
on artists and on compositions that have come before the public during 
(say) the last ten years would be a permanent cure for anyone who 
places his trust in the Olds. Again and again, unrestrained by the 
memory of blunders done before, you find them eagerly rushing in to 
blunder on: hurrying to their offices to declare with fervour that 
Dr. C.’s new oratorio (now forgotten) was destined to immortality ; 
that Berlioz’s Carneval Romain would never again be heard in London ; 
that Mr. D. (now also forgotten) was the greatest pianist of the century ; 
that Mr. Paderewski was no pianist at all. Many examples are a 
weariness ; wherefore I shall take only this last point, and quote what 
was said of the greatest player of recent times by the enlightened, 
sober, balanced Old Critics who never fall into error :— 


“ His reading, if reading it can be called, of Beethoven’s Affassionata Sonata on 
Tuesday last, showed that his general musical culture has not kept pace with his 
musical training ; no movement was even adequately played .... At the close of 
Liszt’s transcription of the ‘ Divertissement 4 la Hongroise,’ the player simply ‘ran 
amok,’ to the delight of the less cultivated hearers, and to the disgust of the rest of 
the audience.”— Zzmes, March 22nd, 1890. 


(May I ask, in parenthesis, how the Old Critics generally know so 
well what “disgusts” and what “delights” an audience, and how—to 
take this case—that it was the “less cultivated” hearers who were 
“ delighted ” ?) 

“*. , . . We do not pretend to much admiration for the Paderewski who astonishes 

. . no one present at St. James’s Hall had before heard Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor so played with clang and jangle of metal and with such confusion 
of sound that trying to follow the working of the parts was like watching moving 
machinery in a fog. Had Handel heard his Harmonious Blacksmith every hair 
would have stood upright .... Result of his labours not music. ... We hope 
that time will effect a natural cure.”— Daily Telegraph, May 12th, 1890. 

““M. Paderewski succeeded in astonishing the audience, and if amateurs are still 
attracted by meretricious sensationalism in pianoforte playing, his remaining recitals 
will be more largely attended .... He seems to imagine that effect is to be 
gained by violent contrasts. At times he pounded the piano until music degenerated 
into mere noise.”—A/¢heneum, May 17th, 1890. 

““M. Paderewski created a far more favourable impression at his second recital 
. ... than he did on the occasion of his first appearance. There was very little 
exaggeration and much intelligence in his reading of Bach’s ‘Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue,’ and Beethoven’s Sonata in D, op. 28.”—Asheneum, June 2nd, 1890. 
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“.... there is evidently a public for piano pounders as well as for piano 


ticklers .... M. Paderewski, who made his dédu¢ last Friday, is an excellent 
example of both schools.”—Z7ruth, May 15th, 1890. 

“.... M. Paderewski ... . is, in brief, a virtuoso of no common order, but 
that he is entitled to the higher rank of an artist is more than can be said, judging 
from yesterday’s performance. His subsequent recitals, however, may enable us to 
modify this judgment.”—S/andard, May 11th, 1890. 

“. ,.. advertised as the ‘Lion’ of the Paris season .... His leonine attributes 
were heard (séc) in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude and Fugue .... the fugue 
suffered most.”—Daily News, May toth, 189. 


Let me call attention to the insolently patronising tone of the second 
two of the notices above, showing more completely than the damnation 
of the first that the critic thought he was dealing with a tenth-rate 
pianist. Compare, again, these two with later notices :— 


“The favourite pianist played his piquant and delightful ‘Polish Fantasia,’ if 
possible, more brilliantly than ever.”—A¢hen@um, May 5th, 1894. 

“Such playing has never been surpassed and rarely equalled ... . it is certain 
that Paderewski has immensely improved. No trace of eccentricity or extravagance.” 
—Atheneum, June 24th, 1893. 


And so I might go on. Apparently Heaven was determined that 
the Old Critics shouid have ample opportunity of blazoning their 
fatuity ; for a tenth-rate lady pianist appeared at the same time, and the 
notices of her performances, printed by the side of the Paderewski 
notices, glow with a fervour of enthusiasm hardly got up in honour of 
Paderewski even now. The affair was made still more laughable by the 
subsequent behaviour of the critics. The recital they so confidently 
condemned pleased the public; the fame of the player went abroad ; 
the hall was filled at the second recital, packed at the third, while at 
Mr. Paderewski’s orchestral concert seats could not be had for love 
or money. Then, indeed, the critics made haste to discover the player’s 
merits ; and the “marked improvement” which they observed in his 
playing thus finds a simple explanation. Just the reverse happened 
recently. Mr. Sauer, a very excellent pianist, came, and the Press 
announced that here was another Paderewski, perhaps a Rubinstein. 
It was quickly found that Mr. Sauer was not playing so well as at first, 
and now he gets even less than the praise he deserves. I could fill this 
review with cases similar to these, of judgments ignorantly and rashly 
made, and speedily reversed ; but perhaps I have. given enough ; and 
for those who want more there is always the Newspaper Room in 
the British Museum. 
Vol. XIT.—No. 73. 25s 
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These, then, are the writers who insist on the over-hastiness, the 
untrustworthiness, the ignorance, and the general inferiority of the 
New Critics. The public may be left to decide whether the Old 
practitioners can easily be outdone in rashness, or the New be possibly 
much less trustworthy. In truth, it is absurd to claim all the good 
qualities for either school. There are Old Critics and there are New 
who know their business, and some of both schools who do not know 
their business ; and that is chiefly what I want acknowledged ; for it 
becomes a little tiresome to hear it repeated so many times, that the 
critics who write about consecutive fifths are experts decause they write 
about consecutive fifths, while the New men are not experts because 
they do xot write about consecutive fifths. Wagner, Berlioz, and 
Schumann wrote little or nothing about consecutive fifths, and they 
after all were experts, no less than Mr. Fuller Maitland, or Mr. Jacques, 
or Mr. Betts, or even Mr. de Nevers. In fact, if a competition could 
be arranged between these gentlemen and any four of the New school 
I have reason to believe that the Old school would not cover itself with 
glory. Both schools make mistakes; but a mistake no more proves a 
critic’s incapacity than a stumble proves a broken leg. If it did, where 
would be the Mr. Bennett who, in 1876, described the Watlkiirenritt 
as a chorus? where the Sir George Grove who, in the Crystal Palace 
programme for March 30th of the present year, includes Beethoven’s 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage in a list of Mendelssohn’s over- 
tures? The distinction between the New and the Old consists not 
in absolute knowledge on the one side and blank ignorance on the 
other but, in this: that the adherents of the Old theory conceive of 
criticism as reporting, while the others aim at the production of 
literature, with music as its subject matter, leaving others to report 
that will. Of course one other difference has been observed. It is said 
that the New men do nothing but “slate”; and this charge has an 
instructive explanation. The Old School has always allied itself with 
Academicism ; the New has for the most part shown no reverence for 
unearned reputation or for conventions. The Old has used the lash 
with all desirable vigour, but always upon unimportant people. Not 
until the New men came along, examining the credentials of the 
Stanfords, Parrys, Mackenzies, Groves, and treating them like common 
mortals, was anything said about harshness. This, I suspect, far more 
than any real faith in the dogma that good musical criticism must 
necessarily be bad English, is the root of the hatred felt towards the 
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New Criticism. How strong the hatred is may be seen from the fact 
that Sir Alexander Mackenzie now refers to the present writer as one 
who is ignorant of the grammar of music, though in a letter written 
some years ago, and still in my possession, he endorsed the high praise 
given to a piece of re-arranging and re-scoring, which I now lament, 
but which could certainly not have been done without less of that 
“profound ignorance” which led Mr. Maitland to write consecutive 
sevenths. Lately, indeed, Mr. Maitland and others of the Old School— 
perhaps feeling their position a little unstable—have averred that the 
Old Criticism is as good English as the circumstances permit, and 
that the New is written in “ Della Cruscan.” If that be so I suggest 
the advisability of at once compiling a Crzti’s Lexicon of Pratse and 
Abuse, so that instead of our being compelled to read for the five- 
hundredth time that “the tenor music was safe in the hands of 
Mr. So-and-So,” we shall merely read “ Mr. So-and-So: p. 7, No. 23,” 
turn up the page in our lexicon, and know all about it. The lexicon 
need not be large, for the phrases are few, and in case that any hater 
of Della Cruscan should think of carrying out the notion— which would 
really be invaluable to the Old Critics’ readers—I present him with 
the following as a commencement :— 


“ The Scherzo was played in magnificent style.”— Zzmes, May 21st, 1890. 
“Mr. sang... . in perfectly artistic style.” -Zzmes, May 21st, 1890. 
“Splendid performance of Brahms’ fourth symphony.”— 7zmes, June 13th, 1890. 
“The remarkably fine performance.”— 7zmes, June 13th, 1890. 
“It was finely played.”— 7zmes, June 13th, 18go. 
“. . . every part of the symphony was finely played.”— Z7mes, June 13th, 1890. 
“ Mr. played remarkably finely.”— 7zmes, June 13th, 1890. 
“ Mr. ’s romantic reading gave great satisfaction.” — Sunday Times, 
May 25th, 1890. 
“ At the end Mr. was twice called forward and heartily cheered .”—Sunday 
Times, May 25th, 1890. 
“Both ladies were enthusiastically applauded and recalled.”—Sunday Times, 
May 25th, 1890. 
“There was a fairly large and highly appreciative audience.”—Sunday Times, 
May 25th, 1890. 
“. . . . a remarkably fine rendering.”—Dazly News, May 23rd, 1890. 
. they were admirably performed.”—Daily News, May 29th, 1890. 
. . a magnificent performance.”—Daily News, May 30th, 1890. 
. was splendidly played.”—-Daily News, June 30th, 1890. 


Note that I came on all these gems of inexpressiveness without 
special search, during the task of examining some criticisms on 
Mr. Paderewski. It is alarming to think how many times the same 

2s82 
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phrase may do service in the course of one year. I hope Mr. Maitland 
will not be angry, and say that I am joking. I really mean that it is 
absurd of him to claim this stuff of his and his brethren as criticism to 
be compared with that which appears in, for example, Zhe Pall Malt 
Gasette. Tf it be objected that these short phrases do not adequately 
represent the Old Criticism, then let these longer cuttings be con- 
sidered. They are, I suppose, what one Old Critic would call 
“ remarkabiy finely ” written. 


“The composer... . seeks to depict the sorrows of life under the simile of 
cloud, and its pleasure under the figure of sunshine.”—Dazly News, May 23rd, 1890. 

“Among other distinguished visitors at present in London are Herr Remenyi, 
the eminent Hungarian violinist, and Herr von zur Miihlen, the Russian tenor.”-— 
Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Max Klein... . continues to play (in Australia) important violin works 
with the orchestra, and invariably with success.”—.Sunday Times, May 25th, 1890. 


“Mr. HENRY PURCELL’S TOCCATA FOR DOUBLE ORGAN. 


“This interesting work consists of two separate movements, a prelude and a 
toccata. 

“The prelude commences with a scale passage for the left hand, leading to a long- 
sustained chord. 

“ Then follow many florid passages, distributed between two manuals, with points 
of imitation ending with a full close on the tonic. At the penultimate bar is a striking 
use of the diminished seventh, which is introduced with truly excellent effect. The 
toccata starts with a brilliant semiquaver subject, treated fugally. This subject 
is alternated with passages taken from the prelude. An episode in the relative minor 
in 18/16 time and of a somewhat different character next appears, abounding in 
triplets, and forming many imitative passages leading to a return in the original 
key. This return partakes of the nature of a free fantasia, with bold harmonic 
progressions. The style of the toccata is then resumed for a short time, and the 
work concludes with a grand cadenza, forcibly reminding one of those written later 
by the immortal Bach... .” 

(H. DAVAN WETTON, in AZusical News, February 2nd, 1895.) 


“ 


1890. 


. « the Royal box was occupied by a large party.”—Dazly News, May 24th, 


This is agreeable reading, and not on any account would I have it 
different. Is it criticism ? 


JOHN F. RUNCIMAY. 





THE CANARY 


I, 


HE Mullinses lived in a watering-place on the South Coast, where 
‘| they let lodgings. Whenever they left their little house in a 
back street for the long sea-front, the same sweeping and 
defiant prospect met their eyes. They beheld a long line of big 
white houses, with innumerable windows reflecting the sun as it curved 
above the southern horizon. The primitive sea forces—storm and 


calm, shifting gold and grey from the changing Channel—swept on 


the artificial succession of terraces, crescents, and squares, and left 
their ephemeral pretensions unruffied. But the stunted trees and 
shrubs, shrinking from the salt lash of the wind, flung themselves 
despairingly landward and knew their master. The waving tamarisk, 
the gleaming euonymus alone deficd the rushing sou’-westers that 
danced in over the humming tide. On the shore was Man, in his 
latest aspect of cheap stucco. Beyond the brown margin of the beach 
Nature spread herself out in her oldest and least mutable shape. The 
Mullinses’ thoughts rarely went further seaward than the pier, where 
a noisy band played music-hall tunes every evening, and a line of 
gas-lights chequered the crests of the breaking waves. 

Mrs. Mullins’ two daughters assisted in waiting on the lodgers. 
Susan, the younger, was fairly efficient, but Angela, the elder, never 
pulled her own weight in the household. Her character was as 
artificial as her native town, which lived on visitors, owned scarce a 
fishing-smack, and boasted half a dozen milliners’ shops in every 


street. “Some day,” she thought, “one of Ma’s lodgers will marry 
me!” So in the morning she cleaned their dirty boots, arrayed in 
a cheap wrapper, which she thought artistic. And in the evening, 
‘“‘when it was her turn to do the house-work,” she waited on them 
superciliously in a tea-gown of her own manufacture. She spent a 
shilling a week in fashion-papers, and revelled in the modes. Susan, 
whose taste for patterns was bridled by a vein of common-sense, and 
Mrs, Mullins, who spoke of her daughters to her neighbours as “the 
young ladies,” also took a lively interest in the question of what 
“was being worn,” and in the still more intricate problem of how to 
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convert a cheap confection of the autumn of 1892 into a fashionable 
costume for the spring of 1894. 

After they had laid the lodgers’ suppers, Susan and Angela used 
to go on the pier, where they walked round and round the bandstand, 
exchanging smiles with the local young gentlemen, and inspecting the 
ladies’ dresses. They were very critical of both. They were not 
pretty, but Susan was robust and healthy, while Angela, who was frailer, 
posed as “distinguée.” She had rather a hectic colour, fluffy fair 
hair, a large weak mouth, and one of those indefinite faces which 
are associated with untidiness and trailing garments. She fashioned 
herself on the heroines of The Lady's Novelette, affected a sweeping 
gait, and flung back her dress—which she wore unnecessarily long— 
as though it were a train. She had read of someone who succeeded 
in doing this feat “with a queenly sweep.” 


Her sentimental musings were always whelmed in millinery. 


Whenever she fancied herself in a romantic situation—(which she 
would do even over the blacking-bottle)—she “dressed the part” to 
the minutest details of colour, texture, and pattern. She made 
herself an evening frock, which she wore whenever she drank tea with 
her mother’s friends whom she patronised. Once a young clerk, 
with a taste for literature, read Matthew Arnold’s “ Forsaken Merman” 
to her :— 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
And “ What a pretty dress amber and pearl would make for you, 
Miss Angela!” he said gallantly. This personal application of the 
poem struck her as supremely delightful ; so she made her a dress of 
yellow cotton backed satin, and hung it round the front with white 
beads. Her dwindling arms and thin shoulders loomed hungrily 
through the saffron tint. 

“That girl of yours don’t take enough nourishment,” said the plump 
landladies of their society ; and they suggested bottled stout. 

“ Angela is so refined,” said Mrs. Mullins, who was fascinated by her 
daughter’s aspirations. “She picks over her food like a little bird.” 
The simile was unconsciously suggested by the yellow of that poor 
new gown. But the neighbours’ daughters, who Had no evening dresses 
and less distinct social ambitions, saw more in it than Mrs. Mullins. 
They nicknamed Angela “the Canary.” 
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At last there came a young man to woo at the Mullinses. In the 
beginning he was impartial in his attentions. Then Angela’s languors 
drew him, ever so faintly perhaps, in her favour. “She was so lady- 
like,” he thought. He owned a small confectioners shop in South 
Street, and wanted a wife to keep his books and look after the business : 
so one evening he took her to the theatre. They sat in the Upper 
Boxes, and Angela had donned her “ yellow.” 

“She doesn’t look very strong,” the young man reflected, as he 
viewed her frail charms emerging from the edging of beads. 

“Saw you at the play with the Canary,” giggled the neighbours’ 
daughters, who all thought themselves a better match. This cruel little 
gibe settled the business. He rapidly drifted towards Susan. 

Angela grew peevish. She shouldn’t “demean” herself any more, 
she said. So when Mr. Webling, the confectioner, “dropped in” to 
spend the evening, she made a point of absenting herself, in her room 
or on the pier. She was her mother’s favourite, and Mrs. Mullins 
expostulated with Susan. But “It isn’t my fault if he likes me best,” 
Susan argued ; “ surely a man can have his likes and dislikes!” And 
when Mrs. Mullins questioned Angela herself on this delicate question, 
she declared that she would not marry Mr. Webling, even if he sent ‘*a 
coach and four to take her to the parish church.” “He’s too common 
for me,” she said; “let Susan have him. I’ve no wish to sit in the shop 
parlour and listen to the bluebottles buzzing about over the stale jam 
tarts!” 

In the end Mr. Webling married Susan. Angela spent several 
weeks in making herself a wedding gown; and, as she was convinced 
that she was far the best dressed guest at the party, she was fairly 
reconciled to the match, although she always spoke of “the Weblings ” 
with an acrid ring of derision in her voice. She had a glorious 
contempt for “little shopkeepers,” and sniffed most superciliously 
when a baby was born to the confectioners. “Children,” she said, “are 
very vulgar.” The Webling baby struck her as “particularly common 
looking.” Her study of the fashion-plates and papers absorbed her 
whole time now. She refused to assist in the house-work. “ Now you’ve 
got rid of Susan,” she urged, “I think we ought to keepa girl.” Soa 
small maid-of-all-work was added to the establishment. 

Time passed, and Angela withered like a tuft. of yellow grass. Her 
poor little narrow mind had visibly shrunk from constant concentration 
on the fashion papers. She decorated her bedroom with penny fans and 
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“art bows,” and refused to meet her mother’s friends because they were 
“unable to understand her tastes.” She spent her days in walking on 
the Parade at the fashionable hours, studying the costumes of the rich 
visitors, which she imitated with a certain crude ingenuity. 

“Angela’s getting impossible with her fads and her fancies!” 
Mrs. Mullins used to complain on Sunday evenings, when she supped 
at her son-in-law’s. “ You always did spoil her, Ma,” said Mrs. Webling. 
“T’m sure there’s no standing her airs and graces.” Poor Mrs. Mullins 
sighed. At last the truth had dawned on her. Angela was not a 
success. And Mr. Webling congratulated himself on his choice. “I 
thought seriously of choosing Angela at one time,” he said to his wife. 
“And I should think you blessed your precious stars you didn’t,” was 
that lady’s answer. For Angela ignored the plump and ruddy Webling 
children ; and Susan was hurt by her sister’s want of natural affection. 


II. 


One day Mrs. Mullins, who “had suffered from short breath all her 
life,” was taken ill. It was in the off season. They had one lodger 
only, and he promptly left. Mrs. Mullins had been an essential part of 
the domestic machinery: working as regularly and as surely as the 
kitchen range, which she had stoked and black-leaded for thirty years, 
The little servant and Angcla made a fecble effort to step into the 
breach her retirement made. The doctor came and found the case 
serious, The poor landlady had broken down under a load of worry 
and work, and her heart was diseased. 

January came. A driving north-east wind drifted the snow to the 
grey margin of the calm and ominous wintry sca. One bitter night, 
after a prolonged fit of coughing, a deep silence fell, on the patient’s 
room. Outside the cruel wind hissed down the chimney from the snow- 
clad Downs, and the cold deepened towards dawn. The little maid, 
going up to light Mrs. Mullins’ fire, was met by an icy stillness, and 
broke it with a piercing shriek. The landlady’s tired, old heart had 
ceased to beat ; and every corner of the chamber seemed to miss her 
troubled breathing. 

After the first shock of puny grief, Angela turned her attention to 
her mourning garments. She had never worn mourning before. The 
problem drove all other questions from her mind. Then they buried 
her mother in the new cemetery on a wicked January day. The 
wind tossed the snow dust on the coffin, and the white wreaths the 
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neighbours had placed there were frozen stiff; but pride in her 
mourning soothed Angela’s sorrow. On the way home to the sheeted 
town, the Webling son, who was four years old, cried with the cold, 
and was comforted with biscuits. The wet crumbs stuck to his black 
woollen comforter, and the sight of them jarred unpleasantly upon her 
selfish and luminous dreams. “You should have left him at home,” 
the Canary said, morosely ; and she returned alone to the empty house 
haunted by her mother’s shadow. 

“Couldn’t you fancy a little piece of sweetbread for your supper?” 
the muffled motherly voice said. But the voice was hushed under the 
frozen chalk on the hill side; and Angela sought her wardrobe and 
rearranged her dresses. She took out the “yellow,” as she called it. 
She remembered, with a duli spasm of pain, the unstinted admiration 
the dead woman had lavished on it. In a few days she had grown 
sentimental over it, and was trying to persuade herself that she had 
only worn it “because Ma liked it”; and the luxury of this delusion 
solaced her. . 

At last, Angela was compelled to turn her attention to the realities 
of life. The bitter winter cleared the wind-swept town of visitors. 
Hungry sea-gulls flew in the vacant streets, the pleasure boats filled 
with drifted snow. Now and then a gleam of pale cold sunlight, 
piercing the banks of cloud, would illumine the chill sea with a glow 
of illusive warmth. Angela would walk up and down the Parade in 
her new mourning. And the idle boatmen would nudge each other and 
say, “ There goes the little Canary!” In the end, the spring came, and 
the visitors came with it. The fly-drivers and boatmen again grew 
cheerful, and stray lodgers, whose comforts Mrs. Mullins had tended 
with skill and sympathy, returned to the dismal little stuccoed house 
where two euonymus bushes stood as sentinels in concrete pots. But 
under Angela’s régime, comfort had fled the place; and none ever 
stayed more than a week. The Canary could cut a sleeve, but she had 
not the rudiments of cooking. The lodgers were left to the clumsy 
care of the hireling ; and a day came when nobody even asked to see 
the apartments. Worse still; a black quarter-day arrived. The 
landlord called, and Angela had to confess that she was “not ready ” 
with the rent. 

He was neither surprised nor obdurate, being prepared. “This 
place is too big for you,” he said. He urged her to take a smaller 
house; and, after consulting with the Weblings, Angela retreated into an 
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anzmic dwelling remoter still from the sea-front. A more enterprising 
woman took on the abandoned home, and even gave her a few pounds 
for the “goodwill”; so Angela continued to console herself with her 
fashion-plates. She was out of mourning now, and, as her sole care 
was to gratify her longing for colours, the few shillings she had saved 
from the wreckage were soon gone. 

It was a dusty row of jerry-built “villas,” all fairly gasping for 
lodgers ; but nobody ever came there; and Angela found herself drifting 
on the rocks. The Weblings expostulated ; so she quarrelled with 
them, and when she met them on the Parade on Sunday she looked 
haughtily seawards. 

At last the frail little boat was whelmed and sunk; the poor Canary 
had no money for the rent ; none for the butcher and the baker ; none 
for the maid-of-all-work, with whom her dignity could not dispense. 
But her vanity carried her some way through the trouble. After 
all, was there not something rather aristocratic in owing money which 
you couldn’t pay? Were the most dashing visitors not sometimes left in 
pawn? Then, after a time, the Weblings—‘“the confectioner people,” 
as she called them—came to the rescue; and ever since, to keep her 
out of the workhouse, they have allowed her fifteen shillings a week. 

She lives in a single room, and devotes ker energies and her 
capital to her toilet. The Weblings will have it that “her head is 
turned”; and it is a fact that, as a human being, she is hopeless. Her 
hats and gowns get weirder and weirder, as she drifts. She has dyed 
her fringe “old gold.” Her flowing skirts scatter the chalky dust of 
the Parade, her lean fingers are more than ever suggestive of a bird's 
claw. Her sole aim is to emphasise her existence by her dress. 
When the Parade is most crowded, in the glare of the sunshine, against 
a background of glittering sea, there you may always see “that poor 
Canary.” There is an odd brightness in her eye, a conscious jauntiness 
in her walk; and “ The Canary ain’t all there,” the boatmen tell you, 
tapping sun-burnt foreheads. 


A year or two hence, there will come some cruel winter night, and 
the Canary will be found dead in her cage. For the Canary is starving 
on tea and bread, and will starve so till the end. While the vain, 
little, feeble heart still beats, she will flutter her feathers and ribbons 
“along the front,” as the sea uplifts its ancient cry, and the white gulls 
circle in the blue above. There is no place for “canaries ”! 


PERCY WHITE. 





TAILOR-MADE IN GERMANY 


ia is an odious fact that this country spends about a million and 
a half a year in the purchase of made-up clothes from Germany. 
Now, the last census returned the number of tailoresses in London 
at 24,782; but the trade has grown since then, and competent observers 
now estimate the strength of it at upwards of 30,000. Upon the 
authority of Miss Marion Tuckwell, Secretary to the Women’s Trades 
Unions League, I beg to put on record this statement: that probably less 
than 3,000 (or 10 per cent.) of these are constantly in employment. What 
that means we know ; and if we come to look for the causa causans of a 
most squalid and disquieting effect, we need go no further, I take it, 
to start with, than such of the great wholesale houses of Cannon Street 
and St. Paul’s Churchyard as are named in German, or parade the 
pregnant words “And in Berlin.” That at least is the view of many 
of the shrewdest and the most patriotic among City men, who regard 
the comparatively steady condition of this particular trade as a question 
of serious economic concern. 

To walk through the docks, and see the great bales of clothing 
landing, will suffice to convey a vague idea that the import is a large 
one; but the fact to be first grasped is that yonder dirty North Sea 
tramp, with her cargo of foul rags, is simply carrying away an instal- 
ment of our worn-out woollens which shall presently be returned to us 
in the shape of shoddy clothes, the cost of whose regeneration we, 
wretches that we are, have paid. It is an industry in which the German 
excels ; and, to quote a single example, one huge factory in Silesia is 
wont to issue circulars to private families, asking them to send on old 
woollen dresses, petticoats, coats, or trousers, and have the rubbish 
converted into new cloth or new clothes. In truth, the figures for the 
past five years in the Board of Trade Returns of our exports of rags 
to Germany, are sufficiently imposing :— 
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Value. 

Cwts. £ 
1889 mn an a — 49,608 20,150 
1899 on one ane — 34,660 19,350 
191 a -_ aos pai 29,191 15,550 
1892... ~ “ Sad 26,265 14,7CO 
1893_—=Ci... — se 7“ 30,264 17,700 


To be rid of figures as soon as may be, I shall follow these up with 
a remarkable and instructive table specially compiled at considerable 
pains, by the courtesy of Mr. Robert Giffen, from the elaborate German 
Trade Returns. This table, I should note, is instructive—to those 
that know how to read it; but it is very easily mis-read. Hastily 
regarded, the dwindle in value seems encouraging. But against this 
we must sct the enormous increase in du/k; for it shows that in 
the cheaper grades the competition is becoming keener year by 
year. In ’89, when the high-water mark of over £2,000,000 was 
touched, the weight was under 35,000 cwts.; but the next year 
quantity began to assert itself, and in ’93 (the last for which statistics 
are available) the expenditure dropped to £1,403,100, but the mass 
was increased by 750 tons of ready-made apparel. Now, it is 
precisely this lower-class stuff which the average East End tailoress 
could—if she might—turn out. The “ ladies’ tailors” of the West End 
have their own staffs, and are in no way affected by the trade, but its 
pressure bears cruelly hard upon the moderately skilled. Careful 
enquiries instituted by Miss Tuckwell have brought out the fact that 
the average tailoress's employment is exceedingly irregular. The big 
East End factories turn out vast quantities of men’s clothes (largely 
for exportation to the Colonies), and in these a competent hand may 
earn her 10s. a week ; but in the lower class workshop, where the output 
is all for women, the maximum wage appears to be 2d. an hour, or 
Is. 6d. a day. Eliminating the fortunate few, whose occupation is 
assured, the probability is that some 60 per cent. of the aforesaid 
30,000 are earning less than 8s. a week all round the year. How 
they contrive to live it is not my present purpose to enquire. Follow 
my table; and I pray my readers to study it with the care which it 
deserves. 
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EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM.—WEARING 





(DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE). 


Statement showing the Quantity and Value of Wearing Apparel exported from 
Germany to the United Kingdom in each of the undermentioned years. 


QUANTITY. 


APPAREL 





Wearing apparel and fancy clothing 
manufactured of silk and_half- 
silk, embroidered and trimmed 

Clothing of linen, cotton, and wool 
(including also woollen under- 
clothing) 

Underclothing of linen and cotton.. 


Total wearing apparel .. 


Wearing apparel and fancy clothing 
manufactured of silk and half- 
silk, embroidered and trimmed 

Clothing of linen, cotton, and wool 
(including also woollen under- 
clothing) 

Underclotning of linen and cotton.. 





Total wearing apparel .. 


1880.* 


cwts. 


151337 





| 743,300 


1881.* | 1882,* 


cwts. cwts. cwts. 


14,627 16,396 | 17,888 


| 
| 


Not speci fied. See note (+) 


563 581 


15,190 | 16,977 


VALUE. 


& & 


833,200 


7953400 


Not speci fied. See note (t) 


17,150 16,200 47,100 


760,459 | 849,400 | 842,500 
| 


1£84.* 1885.* 


cwts. 


22,371 


cwts, 


1,047 
18,663 


1,848 821 


24,219 


& 


239,409 


4 


261,go0o 


680,950 


o 17,850 


| 

} 

, 616,450 | 
5,65 | 


| 
871,509 | 960,700 
| 





QUANTITY. 





Wearing apparel and fancy clothing 
manufactured of silk and half- | 
silk, embroidere 1 and trimmed 

Clothing of linen, cotton, and wool | 
(including also woollen under- | 
clothing) } 

Underclothing of linen and cotton. . 


Total wearing apparel .. 


253592 


| 
|o-— 
| 


1888.* 1889. 


cwts. 


1,149 4,152 2,873 


24,240 29,687 29,709 


1,059 844 








34,898 33,426 











Wearing apparel and fancy clothing 
manufactured of silk and _ half- 
silk, embroidered and trimmed 

Clothing of linen, cotton, and wool 
(including also woollen under- 
clothing) 

Underclothing of linen and cotton.. 





Total wearing apparel .. | 


1,179,800 


| 
| 
| 





& 


| 678,900 


262,800 981,150 


800,150 | 1,056,000 


| 


18,350 | 18,500 | 


1,056,800 


15,000 
ae 
1,081,300 | 2,056,000 | 1,750,700 


1,878,900 





4 


150,000 


& 


583,950 | 281,500 


| 
1,278,500 | 1,211,850 | 1,234,S00 


16,450 | 19,409 18,300 


1,512,750 | 1,403,100 








* Including Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus in these years. : 
+ Including “clothing of linen, cotton, and wool, &c.,” and also waterproof per in these years (1880 to 1884). 


Nore.—In converting into English equivalents the original weights and values 


Kilogs. and Marks) in which 


the figures are entered in the German trade volumes, the Kilog. has been taken as equal to 2°204 lbs., and the 


Mark as 1s. 


ComMERCIAL DerARTMENT—Boarp oF TRADE. 
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When we come to the distribution of these foreign-made goods the 
German wholesale dealer begins with a marked advantage ; for, though 
the English retailer will never admit that he is selling them, he has a 
strong prejudice in their favour. It may be that the German manufac- 
turer is more tactful, and has more of the arts and wiles of his trade 
than the brusquer Englishman. Certain it is that the foreigner is 
treated with a consideration which is not accorded to ourselves. A 
gentleman at the very head of this department of commerce assures me 
that although, according to the custom of the trade, he might have his 
spring novelties on exhibition in December, quite four-fifths of his clients 
would put him off on the ground that they wouldn’t decide until they 
had seen what Schmidt und Schmidt, or Meyers’ people were offering 
from Berlin. This means that the hapless Briton is left wondering 
which of the 20 to 30 patterns out of the 200 he has prepared—the 
usual ratio of successes to failures—will “take” with his patrons ; he 
is at his wits’ end to keep his people employed ; and at the last, when 
the buyer has given his largest orders to the foreigner, he has to turn 
out his commissions—such as they are !—at a rate of speed which is fair 
to neither contractor nor worker. He loses any advantage which might 
accrue to him from the early placing of his contracts, and he has often 
to pay special and heavy rates to get his material at ali. 

Of course this prejudice on the part of buyers militates seriously 
against the home trade. A point to be noted is that in spite of the 
enormous demand for cheap clothing for men, the coats and trousers 
imported are proportionately very few. Taking the figures of the port 
of Hamburg, I find that in ’92 5,546 cwts. of female apparel, worth 
4131,880, and in ’93, 4,572 cwts., worth 4122,765, were landed thence ; 
but the returns in men’s clothing were 218 cwts., worth £3,291, and 
2,192 cwts., worth £52,365 (the increase is accounted for by a very large 
development in the trade in hosiery, as vests and socks). Now, the 
tailors’ buyers have never shown any predilection for foreign manu- 
factures ; but it is somewhat to be feared that one result of the influx 
of Germans into the English trade may be a greater demand from 
foreign sources. Another notable consideration is that, although 
fashion runs conspicuously in the direction of the coat-and-skirt style, 
no appreciable trade whatever is done therein with Germany. The 
reason is not far to seek. Outdoor jackets and mantles have hitherto 
been the almost exclusive form of import, and consequently have passed 
under the ken of the buyers of the Jacket and Mantle Department. 
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But the moment that a skirt is added, the article becomes “a costume,” 
and must be dealt with by another departmental buyer. Up to the 
present he had not looked to Germany as a market, and he has no 
particular reason to change his routine. 

In the matter of sewing, most experts unhesitatingly award the palm 
to the English worker, male or female. Where the German excels is in 
trimming, braiding, and afp/zgué. In proof of this two jackets were 
placed in my hands, one of home and one of foreign make, both to be 
described as “smart.” The first was in smooth, dark blue, Yorkshire 
cloth, cut very much after the form of a man’s morning coat, 
beautifully stitched and pressed, lined throughout with soft Swiss 
silk, and having revers of thick corded silk. It could be sold whole- 
sale at 45s., and the retailer, in whose show-room it is now appearing, 
has certainly marked it 63s. or 65s. The other, in a rough black 
cloth, was neatly braided outside, and was unlined, but had _ nicely 
bound seams, with sufficiently ample sleeves, and was finished off with 
pockets. It could be offered wholesale at 12s. 3d. ; and by the time it 
was ticketed in Upper Street, Islington, or Westbourne Grove, it would 
stand at 15s. 114@. Now, no one would deny that it is better for the 
type-writing miss to prefer a garment at a price that she can afford 
before a garment so costly that she must run into debt for it. But 
there can be no doubt that, in buying in this particular market, she gets 
too near an approach, for the resources at her disposal, to the finery 
that her penny fashion-paper tells her, is the privilege of other and 
richer women. The truth is, Germany gives her a better show for 
her money ; and that somebody has to suffer does not enter her 
shallow little mind. “I shouldn’t like to have made it for the price,” 
she says to her fellow at the next machine ; but she altogether fails 
to realise that the true victim is some poor wretch in the East End. 

I am touching only the fringe of a vast subject ; and it will soon 
be a commonplace of economics that we are heavily handicapped by 
many more than the German “slopster,” whether male or female. 
Let me stick to my last, and go on to record that in London 
experienced and unprejudiced employers say that Germany starts 
with a pull of 40 per cent. over ourselves. According to the last 
Report on Labour and Wages included in the Foreign Office 
Miscellaneous Series, the average woman’s wages-in Berlin is Is. 6d. 
a day. Skilled female hands may earn as much as 3s., but the 
unskilled command no more than Is. 6d., while in some East Prussian 
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towns from one- to two-fifths of a shilling is the utmost to be got 
by girls under twenty. Under the most favourable conditions even 
skilled men seldom make more than 4s. a day, and in Berlin, where 
there are said to be about 25,000 tailors, the average male wages is less 
than 2s. 6d. In the matter of working hours, too: there are practically 
no Factory Acts, and while’ forty-eight to fifty-six hours make a full 
working week in England, in Berlin seventy-five may be described 
as a moderate and easy one. In the weaving districts of Aachen 
and Trier 124 hours’ shifts are worked ; while the long shifts imposed 
upon tailors and tailoresses by the miserable pay for home-done piece- 
work are simply lamentable. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in his report on 
Labour in Germany, states that, at Posen, ‘‘days” of 18 to 20 hours 
are sometimes worked in the clothing industry. Far more of the 
work is done at home than in factories. Mantles and jackets are 
wholly made up for 4¢. to 6d. each. And this, remember, under 
conditions thus officially described: “ Berlin is especially bad, and 
the average number of persons inhabiting one tenement had risen 
from 60°7 in ’80 to 66:0 in 85. Sub-letting is known to be exceedingly 
frequent : 7°1 per cent. of the population took in persons who boarded 
and lodged with them, and 15°3 took in persons to sleep. One instance 
is given of a householder taking 34 such night lodgers, in another 
case there were II, including two women. Thirty-eight per cent. of 
the families taking night lodgers lived in a single room; one instance 
is mentioned in which a man and his wife and a family shared their 
one room with seven men and a woman.” The food is of the poorest ; 
and in such surroundings what can be the standards of morals or of 
comfort? Sweating in its most grinding forms is responsible for all 
this abject wretchedness. By such means as these, I insist, it is that 
the plate-glass windows of “pushing” shops in London and the 
Provinces are filled at the cost of every human amenity and of 
every human decency. It must be bad indeed when the poor 
creatures crowd over here to Whitechapel, and find that even as 
things are there, with work scarce and the most relentless of task- 
masters, they have bettered their position. 

A factor in the German Cheap Labour problem, which has 
appreciably contributed to the forcing down of wages to starvation 
point, is the Pocket-Money Seamstress. The German female is a capable 
needlewoman ; and, her aspirations and her outlook being unalterably 
domestic, she has, her drudgery being done, plenty of time on her 
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hands, In the lower-middle classes, she is not at all above earning two 
or three marks a week for her own dress or towards her occasional 
evening in the theatre or the concert room ; and, as she can afford to 
work at rates which would not keep her off the streets if she had to 
earn her bread, she is guilty of taking work from women who want it 
far more than herself. She is not unknown here; but she is by no 
means so important a factor in the situation as in Germany. Now, it is 
with no special wish to create a sympathy for the hard lot of the 
German workers that these facts are stated. The German workers can 
very well be left to organise or do anything they please. But it is well 
to formulate the case as it is: first, to show that our own sempstresses 
are undersold by a people with a still cheaper standard of living than 
their own ; and secondly, to pass on to the unthinking certain qualms 
as to the dirt, the squalor, the infection even, out of which their fine 
cheap clothes have come. 

To the average buyer it will probably be nothing short of 
disgusting to learn that the jacket (or mantle) for which she pays what 
she considers a fair and reasonable price at a well-reputed shop, is in all 
probability tailor-made in Germany. There is scarce a single leading 
house in Oxford Street, Regent Street, Bayswater, Kensington, 
Islington, or Brixton that does not deal largely in such ware. (One 
firm is known to deal in it to the extent of £100,000 a year.) One is a 
little inclined to grin at the spectacle of jackets or capes, marked 
“great bargains,” and offered at prices ranging from 45s. to 70s. each: 
“Low Prices, to Keep our Hands Employed.” I was so tempted in 
February last, when more than one fashionable window flamed with 
stuff which cried itself aloud for Prussian to the least experienced 
ear. Any woman who would take a little trouble might do her share 
in checking this detestable branch of the import trade by having her 
outdoor garment made to measure. But, as things arc, the jacket (or 
mantle) of even the upper-middle class woman is almost invariably 
bought ready-made, as the advertisement pages of Zhe Queen, or The 
Gentlewoman, or The Ladies’ Pictorial will show. Only the outdoor 
wear of the really well dressed is specially designed and fitted by 
accredited tailors. It must be worth a little more money to have 
something that you feel is exclusive, and that you know is made of 
genuine hand-stitched cloth; but outside the circle, anyone attempting 
a little patriotism in this direction would receive the  scantest 
encouragement at the drapers’ hands, while the ‘difference in price 
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would be found out of all proportion to the effect. Having no staff to 
execute such special orders, the common tradesman would. be driven to 
put it out with someone who had, and at least two profits would be 
charged. Which is not what refined women want ! 

As to the requirements of British buyers, the German manufacturer 
has learned his market well ; for he has not been in a hurry, but has 
been content to wait, watch, and perpend. Perhaps the birth of the 
trade may be traced back to those golden years that followed on the 
Franco-Prussian War ; when, enriched by French milliards, the country 
started a mercantile marine, drew up a code of equality of tariffs for 
the several States, and sent out her young men to acquire not only the 
languages of her neighbours but also an insight into their commercial 
secrets. Where the English clerk would have starved, the frugal 
German could save money, and appear respectably dressed, obsequiously 
polite, and invariably punctual. His employer reckoned these virtues 
as of great price ; “ but, all the while,” to quote a recognised authority, 
the British Vice-Consul at Hamburg, “ Hans Meyer had a note-book in 
one pocket and a pair of folding scissors in the other. He entered in 
the one the addresses of all his principal’s customers, with the prices at 
which the goods were shipped to Rio, to Morocco, to Tokio, or anywhere 
else, and with the scissors he secured one square inch of each as a 
sample. When he got home, he raised a few thousand marks in his 
family, married a girl with a few thousands more, and set up to 
compete with his former principals. The piece from which his square 
inch had been cut, had cost 3#¢@. a yard to produce in Lancashire. He 
got it copied sufficiently well to deceive the foreigners for 34d. a yard, 
and thus he tempted his former principals’ buyers from England to 
Germany.” It was not only cotton that he learnt to imitate. He 
marked the types of. serge and cloth in demand and wear in this 
country, and he began to compete .in these also, sparing not tact, nor 
zeal, nor attention to minor details. A characteristic illustration is 
furnished from Hamburg, which for some years had been rising into 
eminence as a rival to Dundee in the raw jute trade. Even as with the 
finer fabrics, the manufacturers resolved to carry the industry beyond 
the elementary stage, and to turn out sacks and the likes, like finished 
workmen. By the offer of a shilling a week more than could be earned 
in the trade at the mouth of the Tay, some fifty Scots girls were 
induced to export themselves to the mouth of the Elbe. They stayed 
for over a year ; and in the course of that sojourn many of them “fell” 
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and had children. Meanwhile, the German hands were mastering their 
methods, and when there was no more to be learned of them, they were 
turned out: the most, in their utter destitution, to beg a passage home ; 
and all to find on their arrival that the demand for made-up jute was 
falling off, and wages going down. In the same way, the German 
exporter comes very early to the manufacturing centres here, and 
buys a piece each of all the promising novelties in woollens. With 
these he hastens to the Fatherland. Specimen jackets are made up 
from the materials thus secured, and these he submits to his customers. 
They are pleased with the value, and they give their orders. Then he 
sends the stuffs to be copied at Aachen ; and this is done cheaply, and 
quite closely enough for the retail market. Thus, it is not only the 
London sempstress who suffers, but the weaver as well, to say nothing 
of vast subsidiary interests in the matters of braids, trimmings, linings, 
sewing silks, and buttons. 

The extreme cheapness of shipping freights permits all this showy 
rubbish to be brought in at an almost inappreciable addition per piece. 
Cases containing from 80 to go jackets are landed in London by grande 
vitesse services at from 42s. each; the average cost for the several 
items being about 7d. a-piece. (Taking into consideration the cost 
of paper, packing cases, and incidental charges, 9d. would allow a hand- 
some margin.) If time is of no importance, there are slower and far 
cheaper routes, and in any case there is no customs hindrance and there 
is no duty. Fashionable Germans, who, like the well-dressed Parisienne,, 
recognise the supreme excellence of English tailor-made goods, and are 
would-be buyers, have to pay a duty upon them estimated by weight 
and value, which may add from 5s. to 12s, to the cost. But we have set 
our face as a flint against reciprocity, and there is an end of it. We are 
all Free-traders still; and if the German profits by it, why, then, so 
much the better for the German. 

Anywhere save in England, the provisions of the Merchandise 
Marks Act might be properly exercised. At present evasion is easy. 
According to the clauses of the Act,a vendor acts with intent to defraud 
when he offers goods for sale under “any description, statement, or 
other indication direct or indirect .... as to the place or country in 
which any goods were made or produced,” which is demonstrably false. 
Further, it is noted that the protection of the Act “shall extend to the 
application to goods of any such figures, words,.or marks, or arrange- 
ment, or combination thereof, as are reasonably calculated to lead 
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persons to believe that the goods are the manufacture or merchandise 
of some person other than the person whose manufacture or merchandise 
they really are.” Clearly, that covers any imported garment; and 
these are not infrequently ticketed inside with a woven label bearing the 
retailer's name—a proceeding which is decidedly calculated to deceive. 
In the case of margarine, the buyer is at least made cognisant of the nature 
of-his purchase, by the compulsory labelling thereof in letters of not less 
than a fixed size. Why, in the name of common sense, should not the 
same rule be put im force concerning every imported article of made-up 
wear? I fear that it could not cripple the trade. It has not done 
so, unfortunately, in the case of watches, which enjoy the distinction of 
a special clause in the Act, nor in that of Christmas cards and cutlery— 
to name but these. But it would be a salutary check upon buyers and 
sellers. . The action of the Duchess of York, the Duchess of Teck, and 
other ladies in society has gone far to put the British silk industry on its 
feet once more. Court dressmakers and large shops are sometimes 
unable to get as much as they want of English woven brocades and the 
like. In the case of this cheap stuff, such help is impossible ; anc, 
I confess, I know not what is to be done. 

Once in a way a private member astonishes the House of Commons 
with some startling figures as to the imports of prison-made goods: 
which may range from carpets to the coloured faz/lettes used for bonnet 
trimmings, from clothes brushes to baskets. But, thus far, no one has 
championed the needlewoman whose livelihood is removed from her to 
the profit of sweaters overseas. Ignorance may (and does) account 
for much ; but ignorance should scarce be suffered to tell in the matter 
of an import trade, which considerably exceeds the whole revenue 
(41,210,000) derived from the duties on wine, nearly equals the 
£1,425,000 raised by House Duty, and closely approaches the Naval 
Defence Fund of 41,428,500. The thing thus viewed, there is no 
necessity for sentimental appeal. What must be realised is this: that 
the country is being drained of money which should remain within it, 
and which not only never comes back, but is used to create and develop 
an implacable rivalry in the markets which are opening up in Eastern 
Asia and in Africa East and West and Equatorial. 


MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 





WHAT ABOUT AMATEURS? 


HERE is a large class of persons in this country, increasing 
proportionately to the co-operative ease of civilisation, whose 
scope and standing are so indefinite that no English word has 

yct been invented to define them. We designate as amateurs those 
who, though they may persevere so far as to attain considerable pro- 
ficiency in science, art, or literature, do not lie under the necessity of 
living by their exertions in these fields. No serious attempt has been 
made to provide them with a standard of achievement, probably because 
they seldom or never interfere with the supremacy of professional 
workers. But seeing how greatly leisure abounds, and is likely to 
abound, for many people, and that there are not a few who try to evade 
the tedium of idleness by applying themselves to production, it can 
hardly be vain to devise some scheme—to prescribe some limits—for 
the regulation of voluntary enterprise. The aggregate volume of 
amateur work is so huge, and the time spent in it so great, that one is 
unwilling to admit its worthlessness, notwithstanding that our practical 
fellow-countrymen civilly veil their contempt for it by having recourse 
to a foreign term. 

At first sight it certainly seems as if excellence in the three subjects 
above-named—science, literature, and art—should lie most easily within 
reach of those who are most free from pecuniary anxiety: who have 
not to ponder gravely upon the vital value of hours and minutes, or to 
balance the expenditure of effort against its effect upon the means of 
subsistence ; and this, because students, authors, and artists—workers 
with the head—are just the pcople whom it most nearly concerns to 
have control of disengaged thought. Fallow intervals are necessary to 
the ripening of intellectual crops, but it often happens that he who has 
his bread to win cannot afford unproductive periods: 

Even if the labour is not dire drudgery, it must be incessant ; there 
is no time for leisurely thought, and it is strange if artists and men of 
science must be sought for, not among those who live at ease, but in the 
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ranks of those ever at arm’s length of famine. How comes it that the 
well-to-do have produced so few foremost workers in the nobler mind- 
crafts? that the term amateur implies something so far short of 
excellence that it is held to be almost synonymous with immature ? 

Yet to what heights might he not aspire, whose reach is not crippled, 
whose range of thought is not hampered, by the iron necessity of 
earning! Nay—far short of these heights, what unsuspected mines of 
enjoyment lie waiting to yield abundant treasure to resolute touch and 
patient endeavour ; yet how few there be who find them. There was, 
indeed, a certain rich man who, in the early years of the last century, 
imparted to his fellows, in a single sentence, the secret of the great 
content he had discovered. Jean Capronnier de Gauffecourt spent a 
leisurely life in his country house of Montbrillant, near Geneva, working 
at the delicate craft of bookbinding. He gave to the world a little 
treatise, now of exceeding rarity, in which he explained that he 
laboured pour faire usage de son heureuse otsiveté. This fashion of life 
was certainly not in Talleyrand’s mind when he declared that nobody 
who had not lived before 1789 could understand what a pleasant thing 
existence could be made; nevertheless, De Gauffecourt’s plan is 
probably the surest to bring about lasting earthly happiness. The 
practice of a congenial industry, whether manual or mental, or, as 
in De Gauffecourt’s art, a combination of both, realises Bacon’s ideal 
existence—leisure without loitering—or, as Johnson chose to put it, 
labour without weariness. It has all the competitive excitement of a 
game, without its futility ; there is something to show for the expenditure 
of time, and the eagerness of pursuit secures to every hour its proper 
value. 

Surely those only can reasonably hope to attain distinction by 
exercise of their higher faculties, who are relieved from the obligation 
of wage-carning ; a truce must have been struck for them with want, 
and such ease of circumstance provided that their thoughts need never 
be heavy with sordid care of gain. 

Not so. It will be found, strange to say, that of those who have 
touched highest intellectual attainment, the greater number have been 
of the class to whom daily bread comes as the fruit of their own labour, 
and have had to pass through such periods of prolonged hardship and 
humiliation as might have seared the wings of any human soul. God 
knows how many pinions have been so seared and sunk unnoticed! 
The marvel is, to those who read the lives of great doers, that so many 
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have prevailed to rise through obstacles and disadvantages well-nigh 
insuperable. All of us spend much money in teaching. our children 
music; how many of them carry it to the pitch of accomplishment 
surreptitiously reached by the boy Handel on his ricketty spinet? Yet 
how sternly was the face of Handel’s father, barber and valet de 
chambre, set against the indomitable inclination of the child of his old 
age. He would have made his son a lawyer. Giovanni Cellini, on the 
other hand, would have trained his son Benvenuto as a musician, and, 
like Michelangelo’s father, he did not hesitate to enforce, with many 
stripes, his dislike of the plastic arts. The list is endless of men who 
turned in disgust from work to which access was made easy, and in 
which livelihood was secure, to enter upon careers wherein failure meant 
ruin. It is, indeed, the humbling truth, that a man must feel the spur 
of necessity before he will assume command over his best productive 
faculties ; and that all sources of supply, save those found in the chosen 
calling, must have been cut off before he can excel in anything. 
Johnson had this in view when he said that “no man but a blockhead 
ever wrote, except for money.” Nevertheless, as an attempt will be 
made to show presently, literature is almost the only arena in which 
amateurs may compete on even terms with professionals. 

Turn we first to analyse the conditions essential to excellence in 
one of the most popular of the fine arts. No man has ever drifted into 
proficiency as a painter. The preliminary discipline is so searching and 
so prolonged as to put late comers at a hopeless disadvantage. Corot, 
indeed, made a name for himself, though tied to a draper’s counter till 
six and twenty, and it is tantalising to think of the perfection to which, 
with an earlier start, he might have brought his natural gifts. Velasquez 
has sometimes been cited as an amateur who made his way into the 
front rank, but this is a mistake arising out of the fact that, being of 
gentle birth, he held a Court appointment from Philip IV, and was 
created a knight of Santiago. The code of Spanish chivalry debarred 
from knighthood any person who sold the works of his hands; in the 
case of Velasquez this was evaded by a quibble, and it was declared 
that, being painter to the King, he did not sell his pictures. But 
Velasquez was in no sense an amateur, as his early masters, Herrera 
and Pacheco, might testify if they could be consulted. He obtained 
his Court appointment in recognition of his professional skill. 

There is nothing more certain than this, that no amateur can 
usefully aspire to proficiency in the art of painting. It is not given to 
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human hand and eye to master the infinite complexity of that craft, at 
any sacrifice less than the whole energy of a life. 

The obstacles to application which the amateur art student of either 
sex has to encounter are practically insuperable. The common engage- 
ments of social life, the legitimate demands on their time by relatives. 
and friends, and, as regards young women, the conventional rules of 
chaperonage, are all hindrances to the necessary work. Reference is 
made here only to those of independent means, and therefore exposed 
to the demands of leisured society, for it is only those, of course, who 
can afford to practise painting as amateurs. If anyone were found able 
to free himself from these restraints betimes, and, still young, submit to 
constant and prolonged discipline of hand and eye, he would be 
equipped, not as an amateur, but as a professional artist. It would be for 
him then to decide whether, severing himself from the society and habits 
of those among whom he has been born, he should lead the stern life of 
an artist, or, deteriorating into an amateur, be content to fill the inter- 
stices of ordinary business and pleasure with the practice of an elegant 
accomplishment. The question always answers itself in the same way 
—in the way that it was resolved for Clive Newcome. There is no 
single instance on record of an amateur painter turning out work of the 
first order. Sir Francis Grant, it is true, was no more than amateur till 
he had turned thirty. Then, when his fortune was spent, he applied 
himself seriously to making a living out of art, and he became pro- 
fessional. He rose to be President of the Royal Academy, but it was 
his personal qualities, and not those of his work, which ‘raised him to 
that eminence. 

All this of course is quite contrary to the vague ideas of the nature 
of artists’ work conveyed in works of fiction. Great pictures appeal 
so powerfully to the imagination that they are supposed to be exclu- 
sively the offspring of genius. Attention is seldom called to the years. 
of slow drudgery, whereby control of materials was acquired. Many 
a young fellow beholding a fine picture is conscious of various beautiful 
thoughts to which he would like to give expression; belike he sees 
beauties which the painter has overlooked, and straightway, having 
a degree of graphic facility, he is fired with a resolve to “take up 
painting.” 

He enters himself as a pupil at some art school, and it is not 
surprising if he finds the initial steps a trifle dreary and discouraging. 
It is the heyday of the year—early June—when the country is 
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sweetest, and, to our shame, the town is fullest. His resolution is 
exemplary for some days, and the novelty of the class-room is not 
without its charm. But plaster casts are monotonous objects, and 
it is provoking what an infinity of labour is required to copy them 
correctly, and how vastly uninteresting the copies appear when done. 
He must not overdo it at first, you know ; for the sudden change 
from casy life to “grind” might upset his health: so he permits 
himself to accept tempting invitations to luncheon—he may safely 
take an hour from two to three and go back all the better able to 
work for the change of air. But modern luncheon parties are elaborate 
affairs, and, after coffee and a cigarette, the appetite for work is apt to be 
blunt. However, he generally manages to get back to the studio 
for a couple of hours in the afternoon and then—a fellow must dine 
somewhere, you know. And so matters go on, fairly well considering 
the time of year and that the town is full of his friends. Then Ascot 
week arrives ; well—he will just take a spell off. He neither under- 
stands nor cares for racing, but has received an invitation to stay with 
a charming party near the course. After all, he has got all the rest 
of the summer for unbroken work... . 

It is not necessary to follow his further progress. Many there be 
who have travelled the same path ; experienced the same spasms of 
eagerness to excel ; resorted to the same attempts to skip tedious tracts 
of training, and landed at various: stages of dissatisfied incompetency. 
To the young man of possessions or prospects, the kingdcm of art 
is as little easy of access as the kingdom of heaven to Dives: there 
are no short cuts to either goal. It is well for him if he learns from 
his excursions what thousands go to their graves without ever finding 
out—the real nature of honest work. 

This is to present art in a sadly matter-of-fact view. Most people 
seem to imagine that good painting comes by inspiration ; but it seems 
never to strike them oddly that the afflatus is limited to those whose 
circumstances compel them to paint for a living. 

In truth, there is as much romance in the living artist’s life as 
in the noveiist’s ideal. None knew this better than Thackeray, who 
had himself pushed far enough to test the steepness of the ascent, and 
the contrast between Clive Newcome and J. J. Ridley repeats itself 
over and over again in the experience of every day. Isolated deeds 
of valour, dashing exploits and brilliant feats of arms are but waste 
of blood and strength, unless they come to crown patient endurance, 
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weary marches and vigils, and the million humdrum details that make 
up the conduct of a campaign. 

There is as much difference between the real artist’s life and the 
popular conception of it as there is between true romance—the romance 
of history, and the make-believe of fiction—the historical novel. You 
read a stirring story woven out of the fancy of one of the host of 
ingenious novelists, and you let your fancy fasten’upon the favourite 
characters, with never a fear lest they should fail to come through 
the plot without scathe. What if your breath come quick and your 
temples throb with a pleasant degree of disquiet? You can trust 
your author to bring the hero and heroine out of the darkest dilemma 
and crown them with all dignified delight. I am but newly risen from 
devouring one such wholesome, impossible tale—Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
The White Company. That accomplished writer had never dared to 
court audience again had he failed to rescue Alleyne Edricson alive 
from the bloody Altura de los Inglesos, or allowed Maud Loring to 
anticipate by one half-hour the blessed nick of time which brought 
her lover from the wars to save her from immurement in the nunnery 
of Romsey. That is the romance of make-believe at its best, and it is so 
delicious to surrender oneself to the glamour of the gay science, to 
be roused and then soothed, tormented and then tickled, that it is 
small wonder that novels have so vastly more readers than history. 
For, leaving aside the tracts of dulness that must be traversed to attain 
to knowledge of the history of nations, and the multiple horrors 
of cruelty, perfidy, and inhuman misrule, one must encounter such 
dismal miscarriages as the fall of gentle Falkland between the steel- 
lined hedges of Newbury, or such infirmity of counsel as brought about 
Charles Edward’s retreat from Derby. In like manner the reading 
public loves to be told of the gifted artist under whose flowing brush 
the masterpiece grows so swiftly to perfection. For in novels the 
work is always swift, the hand bold and unerring, the conception as 
independent of study as the execution is facile; always—that is— 
except in novels written by tiresome people like Thackeray, who 
know too much of the plodding years of apprenticeship, and the long 
climb to power over pigment and pencil. 

This prevalent delusion about the ease of painting seems so absurd 
to those who have an inkling of the truth, that it may be well to record 
an actual instance of it, which must be of a class with which drawing 
masters are very familiar. The father of two young ladies took them 
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to a school of painting in London. “TI wish my daughters taught to 
sketch,” he said. “I do not want them to learn drawing, you under- 
stand; they have not time for that; but just enough to do pretty 
landscapes in water-colour.” They were admitted as pupils, of course, 
and who shall blame the master for undertaking what he well knew to 
be impossible ; for the vocation of drawing master would be gone if the 
harsh truth were made known to fond parents. Yet it would be as 
reasonable to undertake to make musicians without teaching them the 
scales and insisting on constant practice, as to teach pupils to sketch 
without instruction in drawing. It is evidence of extraordinary and 
widespread ignorance, that probably more than half the water-colour 
materials supplied by Messrs. Winsor and Newton, pass into the 
possession of amateurs who have never acquired the rudiments of their 
art. 

Many years ago, George Odger, bootmaker and radical lecturer, was 
addressing an audience on the subject of Labour. He used as an 
illustration the length of apprenticeship in the bootmaking trade, 
which he said was seven years. Now, seven years, at seven hours 
a day, means nearly 18,000 hours. Painting is a craft immeasurably 
more complex than that of stitching soles; one, in short, in which no 
proficiency could be expected for a less expenditure of time than has to 
be paid to learn bootmaking. Obviously, any young person who gave up 
his whole time for seven years, say from eighteen to twenty-five, would 
cease to rank as an amateur. Yet it might be supposed a reasonable 
matter for a youth of means and leisure to devote half his daily time, say 
three hours and a half, for twice the number of years. Try it! Three 
hours and a half, say from 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. for fourteen years—from 
sixteen to thirty—why it puts serious cricket, hunting, or shooting out 
of the question. Who is sufficient for these things? Balls must be 
eschewed, or there will be dawdling about breakfast. Business, in the 
common acceptation of the term, is equally incompatible with painting, 
for both require the golden hours of each day. In short, the sacrifice 
will be found too excruciating by anyone who will not pay the heavy 
price of proficiency in a difficult handicraft. Pour fatre usage de 
son heureuse oisiveté—why, the leisure disappears and hard work takes 
its place! Yet what happiness would one secure who should be found 
capable of this devotion! Hopeful labour without anxiety for liveli- 
hood, resolute cultivation of power with no necessity for potboilers; no 
richer reward, one would say, could wait upon human effort. 
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Is there then no place for amateurs in the graphic arts? Assuredly 
there is, and herein it is believed is the chief profit in these observations. 
Not in the full exercise of painting, but short of that a great deal may 
be achieved. There are plenty of people so happily circumstanced as 
to be able to take a fair share of. the pleasant ease of life—travel, field- 
sports, social gaiety, and yet find each day long enough to set apart an 
average of a couple of hours to steady practice in draughtsmanship. If 
young men and young women could only realise early enough what is 
within their power to accomplish, and decide to what pitch their natural 
gifts might be cultivated without making complete surrender of a life- 
time, then, indeed, a great deal of excellent work, proportioned to the 
standard of enterprise, might be produced. The late Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton says that a violinist who can only spare one hour a day 
for practice would be ill-advised in attempting to give Spohr’s “ Ninth 
Concerto,” though he might creditably accomplish “ Auld Robin Gray.” 
The misfortune is, that what is obvious as affecting music, is concealed 
from those who incline to graphic art. It is the rarest thing for an 
amateur to be proof against the fascination of colour. 

No amateur musician ventures to summon others to listen to him 
unless after long and painful application to manual practice ; he would 
very soon be given to understand that his performance was intolerable 
to those who, though peradventure unable to produce better music, at 
least have their ears accustomed to perfect sound. Yet nothing is 
commoner than to sce the productions of amateur painters elaborately 
framed and hung in view of all comers. The secret of this being 
tolerated lies in the power of any sensitive visitor to turn his eyes 
away from the piece. Ears cannot be turned away; and it would be 
neither convenient nor decorous to thrust the fingers into them, sup- 
posing two young ladies, as little trained in music as the majority of 
amateurs are in painting, were set down to wrestle with the overture to 
the Semiramide while you were paying a morning call. 

It would be bad for the colour shops if young people of leisure were 
to wake up some day to the limitations of amateur graphic art, but it 
would tend greatly to enrich the resources of profitable recreation. 
Excellent work might be done in black and white, or, if the seduction 
of pigment be irresistible, in the tesselated scheme of colour known as 
illumination. In the last-named art, now fallen into unmerited disuse, 
colour is not complicated by difficulties of light and shade and reflected 
lights ; drawing is freed from the complications of perspective. Fine 
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books may be enhanced in value to an incalculable degree by illumina- 
tion on margins and flyleaves, and proficiency is well within the reach 
of any student of reasonable diligence and artistic perception. 

So much for painting, and the limitations of the sister arts of 
sculpture and music are not more flexible. But when we come to 
consider literature, the conditions seem to be less rigid. Every child 
learns to talk, and the most rudimentary education comprises instruc- 
tion in writing: what is the best literature except written. talk ? 
Sometimes the words of the speaker have been repeated from lip to lip 
of generations before they came to be committed to manuscript. 
Homer is numbcred among the greatest writers, though his voice had 
fallen silent ages before his verse was stored on papyrus or parchment. 
But, so soon as the invention of letters, no more was necessary to the 
poet or maker than to master their mystery, and to become an author 
in the modern sense. In this craft the line that divides amateur from 
professional is scarcely to be traced. Memory is crowded with the 
names of authors who began writing as a recreation, and it profits not 
to run over the long list of them, but there comes to mind a remarkable 
trio of contemporaries—Byron, Wordsworth, and Scott—not one of 
whom deliberately adopted literature as a means of livelihood. 

Now what is the plain reason? It is this:—Technical instruction 
in writing—in the fluent formation of alphabetical signs and the gram- 
matical construction of sentences—is included in the simplest form of 
education. Every ordinary pupil acquires it: if he has the power of 
penetrating thought or the scnse of rhythmic cadence, education puts 
him in possession of the means of permanently expressing whatever is 


in his mind, whether as simple narrative, or poetry, or philosophy. 
This is literature ; and in this many men and women, quite independent 
of remuneration, have won distinction, and even risen to the highest 
grades of fame. 


To reckon a judge an amateur might involve contempt of court. 
Yet no man can well follow two professions, and it would be absurd 
to class Sir Walter Scott among amateur writers. _Howbeit, his training 
was strictly a legal one, his profession was that of a sheriff, equivalent to 
a county-court judge in England. Again, Henry Fielding wrote more 
pungently than most people of the folly of setting hands to any. work 
without adequate preparation and . knowledge. No doubt he con- 
scientiously endeavoured to fit himself. for. the duties of a stipendiary 
magistrate by reading up the best authoritics on the administration 
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of justice. But when it is considered that this well-born Bohemian 
was forty-two years of age when he ascended the bench, that up to 
that time he had depended for his livelihood on the exercise of his 
pen, supplemented by intervals of stage management, and his wife’s 
small fortune (which he dissipated in a few months of extravagant 
hospitality), the conclusion is irresistible that, as a judge, he was no 
more than a paid amateur. His jurisdiction has left no memorial, but 
the History of Tom Jones is an enduring testimony to his genius. 

Literature, then, must be recognised as ground on which ordinary 
education puts amateurs and professionals on almost even footing ; but 
in almost every other craft it is really the humbling truth that man 
requires the spur of necessity to make him take command of all his 
faculties ; that all other supplies, except those derived from the chosen 
calling, must have been cut off before he can touch the point of 
excellence. There is, however, one other field which is yielded to the 
control of unprofessional workers, with results which it is not easy to 
estimate. 

It is passing strange that, in this country, the business of legislation, 
including the maintenance and modification of the civil constitution, 
should be entrusted to the hands of those who, for the most part— 
greatly the most part—have had no more than the haphazard training 
of amateurs. Profoundly and rightly as amateur work is distrusted 
among us, we are content to commit to amateur legislators the matter 
of most moment to the temporal well-being of the people. Some 
curious deductions might be made from this, such as that we attach 
more importance to spiritual than to temporal affairs, because few 
people feel any more confidence in amateur pastors or preachers than 
they would place in unprofessional solicitors or physicians. Needless 
to say how little such a conclusion would bear analysis. The 
phenomena of a single season in London would suffice to dispel it; 
for how much more keenly people concern themselves about the 
Chancellor of the Exchequers budget than about the sittings of 
Convocation, and how much more wheels on the date of Epsom races 
than on the incidence of Ascension Day. 

Seeing, then, that mundane matters weigh more with us_ than 
heavenly, it might be expected that efforts would be made to secure 
professional law-givers .as well as a professional priesthood. Hereditary 
rule is the only kind for which anything like professional training can 
be ensured, yet this has fallen into increasing disfavour in latter days. 
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Peers are held to be archaic survivals, permitted to hold their office 
on sufferance provided they do not administer it too effectively, and 
we have pronounced emphatically in favour of the purely elective— 
that is, the amateur—system. The inherent defects of this plan were 
not likely to escape the scrutiny of the Athenian philosopher Socrates, 
himself an elected senator, who incurred much ridicule on account of 
his inexperience in the conduct of public business, and never wearied 
in denouncing them. 

“Tt is,” he said, “absurd to believe that men could not become skilled in the 
lowest mechanical arts without competent instructors, and to imagine that ability 


to govern a state, the most important of all arts, might spring up in men by the 
unassisted efforts of nature.” 


Hippias, on his return to Athens atter a long absence, happened to 
come upon Socrates as he was discoursing on the extraordinary system 
under which, if a man wished to have his son taught to be a shoemaker 
or a carpenter, or a worker in brass, or a horseman, he knew exactly 
where tu send him ; whereas if he wanted him to learn justice he would 
be utterly at a loss to find an instructor. Upon which Hippias exclaimed 
—“ What! are you still saying the same things, Socrates, that I heard 
from you so long ago?” “ Yes,” replied the sage, “and what is more 


wonderful, I am not only saying the same things, but am saying them 
on the same subjects,” implying that it was wonderful that intelligent 
men should so long submit to such an irrational system.* It is 
impossible to read Socrates’ dialogue with Euthedemus, a candidate 
for political honours, whom he cross-examined on the means he had 
employed to learn statecraft, without being struck with the pertinenc 
of Grote’s comment on this and many similar passages. 


“Were Socrates,” he says, “to revisit the earth at this day, and put the same 
questions in the market-place, he would find the like confident persuasion and 
unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities—the like flattering blindness and con- 
tradiction when tested by cross-examining details.” 


Luckily for the people who have to live under laws enacted by 
unprofessional law-givers, there exists behind these a more stable 
element which had no parallel in the Greek constitution. Behind 
Ministers and Members of Parliament, of whose sayings and doings 
newspaper readers are fully informed, there is a vast organisation about 





* Xenophontis Memorabilia, IV, 4, 5. 
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which the general public hear very little and know Icss. The per- 
manent heads and staff of the various public departments form a 
professional class in the strictest and highest sense of the term ; it is on 
their knowledge and industry that the lofty reputations of statesmen are 
built up; by this silent, invisible army the plans of great leaders are 
carried into effect, and, while these men receive no more than their hire, 
the others, who would be absolutely helpless without them, come and go 
according to the caprice of the polls, without ever passing beyond the 
standing of illustrious amateurs. 

There is something in this singular blend of dilettante statesmanship 
with professional workmanship to remind one of a celebrated case, 
arising out of the practice of a distinguished sculptor, which was argued 
in the law courts some dozen of years ago. The artist, who was 
accused of presenting work as*his own which was really that of 
“ghosts” working to his directions, defended himself by claiming the 
right of the maestro to conceive designs, while the manual labour of 
execution was assigned to workmen. As machinery of government, 
this system is probably the best ever devised for securing popular 
liberty from encroachment on the part of rulers and, at the same time, 
securing that vigilance in defence of the realm which is so easily lulled 
when private and public aims are not held apart. Government by a 
purely professional class would soon prove intolerable: the amateur 
element gives it the necessary elasticity and sensitiveness to popular 
needs. But it is unfair that one side of this partnership—the amateur 
—should receive all the credit due to the co-operation of both. 

This, then, is the conclusion led to as to the possibilities of amateurs 
in art. In certain defined branches of the fine arts, the power of 
adequate expression may be attained by a moderate expenditure of 
time, provided there exists the natural aptitude—as the French call it, 
une disposition—for artistic expression. But the sole value of art being 
the expression of the artist’s mind, it is indispensable that the 
mechanical means of expression shall have been thoroughly mastered. 
The scope of attempt must be proportioned to the time that can be 
given up to acquiring that mastery. It is good to be a correct 
draughtsman, but it is net good, but altogether evil, to be a bad painter. 
Almost anyone may cultivate a natural gift to become the first: none 
can become the last at any price short of his whole energy and time. 
But above all things let the terms “genius” and “talent” have no 
place in the student’s vocabulary. If they exist, they are to find 
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expression—full and worthy expression—when resolute industry and 
plodding perseverance have formed the artist. For without these 
humble virtues, even Milton must remain mute and inglorious, the 
embryo Michelangelo never pass from the grade of daubers. 

“Why can’t you be content,” I hear someone saying, “to leave 
amateurs to amuse themselves in what way they please, without 
bothering them with prohibition against attempting this, or forbidding 
them to reach so high as that? Surely the palette and paint-box arc 
more commendable instruments of pastime than the dice-box or roulette 
table? The heir to wealth who chooses to dabble in painting is surely 
less liable to earn disaster and unavailing regret, even if he has no very 
excellent productions to exhibit, than he who sets up a training stable 
or devotes his energies to betting.” Assuredly that is so. But let 
none set out on the journey without reckoning the length and counting 
the cost of it. 

Seeing that the majority of intellectual producers have been found 
hitherto almost exclusively amrong the classes depending for subsistence 
on their own exertions*; seeing also that the average intellectual 
capacity of the leisured and moneyed classes is not lower than that 
of the earners, and that the amount spent on their education is almost 
incalculably greater, one is forced to believe that the obstacle to 
excellence among amateurs lies in their mode of applying their powers. 
To get rid of the futility, insincerity, and disappointment which at 
present seem almost inseparable from amateur work, there must be 
intelligent concentration of effort, and a proportion observed between 
the scope of that effort and the time it may be possible to set apart for 
training. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


* Account must of course be taken of the achievements of amateurs in the field of science, 
though, even there, vagueness of purpose and inconstancy of helm have rendered the pro- 
portional results immeasurably less than might have been. 
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THE CRITICISM OF ACTING 


‘TN the matter of encouraging actors to act,” says Mr. G. S. Street, 
| in the May number of this REVIEW, “I confess I think the critics 
to blame. When you read Lamb, or Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt, 
you find they were interested in acting ; they compared different actors, 
and observed how they took this or that passage. With our own critics 
it is otherwise. The plot fares very well at their hands 
the acting we are seldom told more than that So-and-So was admirable 
and his comrades adequate. This is wrong, and I am glad to see that 
the latest critic, Mr. Shaw, is likely to be an exception.” Mr. Street's 
observation is just enough, but I cannot help demurring to the tone of 
reproach which he gives it. He tells us that his own experience of 
dramatic criticism was limited to six weeks ; had it run to six months, 
{ think he would have understood and pardoned. He would have 
found himself falling back, however reluctantly, upon the stereotypes 
—* admirable,” “ adequate,” “ amusing,” “convincing,” “in his element,” 
“at her best,” with their synonyms and negatives—which are the well- 
worn but indispensable small-change of criticism. The effort to say 
something original and trenchant about every considerable piece of 
acting is the sure mark of the freshman in the critical college. It 
betrays a noble and pleasing but untimely ambition. The stars in their 
courses oppose it. Not half a dozen times in a season, perhaps, do we 
see a piece of acting which affords any real opportunity for analysis, 
discussion, reasoned praise, or discriminative censure. The times have 
changed since Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt sat in the side boxes, and not 
only the critics but the actors have changed with them. I should like 
to draw Mr. Street’s attention to the nature of the change. 

In a well-ordered argument, the enunciation should precede the proof. 
Briefly, then, I hope to show that whereas nine-tenths of the acting of 
to-day is, or aims at being, a slightly magnified mimicry, a kinetoscopic 
reproduction of life, nine-tenths of the, acting which interested Leigh 
Hunt and Hazlitt aimed at the idealisation of life, the intensification of 
both tragic and comic expression, by the aid of processes as artificial, 
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and as clearly susceptible of analysis and definition, as those which 
te-day obtain on the operatic stage. The presentation of a simple 
every-day, childishly obvious personage is, nine times out of ten, the 
task of the modern actor; the actor of the palmy days addressed 
himself to the interpretation of a complex, more or less archaic, more 
or less problematical character, expressing itself in measured and highly 
figurative language. What the modern critic has usually to determine 
is how far an actor’s personality and method enable him to get “into 
the skin ” of a trivial and probably conventional figure, which offers no 
problems for discussion and round which no traditions have accumulated. 
Of course it is always possible, and sometimes interesting, to give a 
general appreciation of the talent of an actor or actress; but time is 
too short and space too limited to allow of our repeating this on the 
occasion of each new performance. As a rule, we are forced to assume 
a common knowledge of the actor’s characteristics, and simply to state 
how he appears to us to have adapted these characteristics to the part 
in question. If it be a modern part, ten words will generaliy serve the 
purpose as well as ten thousand. In such a case, Hazlitt himself could 
do no more than state his personal impression, or rather perception, of 
likeness or unlikeness to the simple, elementary idea of the character. 
He could find no room for disquisition, comparison, discrimination. He 
would have to content himself with saying that Mr. A. was “ admirable,” 
Mr. B. “adequate”; that Mrs. X. “was at her best,” and Miss Y. 
“seemed out of her element.” 

Let us look, now, at the conditions under which Leigh Hunt and 
Hazlitt worked. Mr. Street, by the way, brackets Lamb with these— 
unadvisedly, as I cannot but think. Lamb wrote little or no criticism 
in our ordinary journalistic sense of the term, the sense which Mr. Street 
must be understood to have had in mind. What he did, and did incom- 
parably, was to draw portraits, mainly from memory, of actors who had 
kindled his imagination—vivid, delightful, and in some cases highly 
idealised portraits. This we could still do if, as Lamb himself said on 
another occasion, we had the mind. The attempt is frequently made, 
indeed, and it is not the subjects that are lacking. What wou!d we not 
give for a mezzotint, signed “ Elia,” of Miss Ellen Terry or Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mr. Hare, Mr..Tree, or Mr. Charles Wyndham ? 

The critical campaigns of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt (excluding 
Leigh Hunt’s 7a¢/er work of 1830-31) cover between them the fifteen 
years from 1805 to 1820, or in other words the decline of the Kembles 

2U2 
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and the rise of Kean. Let us take the mid-season of the period, that 
of 1813-14, as fairly typical. It was exceptionally interesting, inasmuch 
as it revealed the genius of Edmund Kean; but as regards the plays 
presented, it was quite an ordinary season. 

We turn to the indispensable Genest, and what do we find? Drury 
Lane opens on September 11th with Zhe School for Scandal. Before 
the month is out four plays of Shakespeare’s have been performed : 
Much Ado, As You Like It, the first part of Henry JV, and the Merry 
Wives ; along with Fletchers Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The 
Rivals, John Bull, The Jealous Wife, and The Honeymoon. By the 
end of the year The Merchant of Venice and Romeo and Juliet have 
been added to the list of Shakespearean productions, and The Wonder, 
The Man of the World, She Stoops to Conquer, and several others, 
to the list of standard comedies. In all this time only four new pieces 
have been acted: /2rst /mpressions, or Trade in the West, “ an indifferent 
comedy by Horatio Smith”; Who's to Have Her? “a tolerable musical 
farce, by T. Dibdin” ; ///usion, or the Trances of Nourjahad, “a melo- 
dramatic spectacle in three acts, vastly well contrived for the intro- 
duction of splendid scenery, dresses, dances, &c.” ; and Orange Boven, 
or More Good News, a “temporary trifle.” On the 3rd of January 
Othello was produced, two days later Venice Preserved; and on 
January 26th “Kean from Exeter” made his first appearance. He 
played before the end of the season, on July 16th, Shylock, Othello, 
Iago, Richard III, Hamlet, and Luke, in an adaptation of Massinger’s 
City Madam. Twelfth Night, also, was added to the Shakespearean 
roll, and She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not, Wild Oats, The Belle’'s 
Stratagem, The Iron Chest, and The Revenge to the list of standard 
plays ; while of new productions there were four, each more trumpery 
and despicable than the last—an “indifferent opera,” a “ two-act farce,” 
a “melo-dramatic romance,” and an “interlude.” Thus we find, taking 
the whole season, that ten plays of Shakespeare were ‘performed, and 
about a score of classical or, at any rate, well-known and popular 
comedies and dramas, as against eight new pieces which vied with 
each other in triviality, not to say imbecility. Three different actors— 
Stephen Kemble, Huddart, and Kean—played Shylock; Stephen 
Kemble acted the two Falstaffs “without stuffing ” ; five actors, Sowerby, 
Rae, Pope, Kean, and Elliston, appeared as Othello ; and three, at least, 
of the same actors assumed in turn the part of Iago. 

Crossing the street to Covent Garden, we are confronted with a very 
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similar record. The new pieces, nine in number, are deplorable farces 
or comic operas. One only aspired to the dignity of a comedy, and one 
only, Pocock’s “ melo-drame,” The Miller and His Men, attained any 
popularity. On the other hand, fourteen plays of Shakespeare were 
produced, and at least a score of standard tragedies, comedies, and 
dramas by other authors. John Kemble played Coriolanus, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Richard III, Brutus, Wolsey, Rolla, Cato. Charles Mayne 
Young played Hamlet, Mark Antony, Richard III, Cassius, Jaques, 
Othello, Iago, Zanga, Rolla, Pierre. Terry played Shylock and Ford 
in Zhe Merry Wives. Conway played Romeo, Henry V, Coriolanus, 
Othello, the Prince of Wales (Henry JV, Part I), Norval, Jaffier, 
and other important parts. Mrs. Jordan played Peggy in The Country 
Girl, Violante in The Wonder, Miss Hoyden in A Trip to Scarborough, 
Rosalind, and Lady Teazle. Miss “Kitty” Stephens played Ophelia 
and Desdemona. Miss “ Sally” Booth played Juliet. A Mrs. McGibbon, 
“from York,” played Lady Macbeth and Mrs. Haller: two of the 
great parts which Mrs. Siddons had relinquished for ever only two 
seasons before. 

Forgive this tedious enumeration, the drift of which you must long 
ago have perceived. The critics of those days gave the best of their 
attention to acting, because there was practically nothing else that 
could occupy their thoughts for a single instant. The new plays 
produced were few in number and childish beyond expression. Read 
Leigh Hunt upon his favourite dunce-triumvirate, Reynolds, Dibdin, 
and Cherry, and you will realise how impossible it was for any one 
to criticise seriously the miserable stuff which was all the stage had 
to show in the way of novelty. Hunt, as he afterwards confessed, 
was rather truculent and ill-mannered towards these gentry, but no one 
has ever suggested that he did them substantial injustice. He never 
even named their plays, but simply dismissed them in the mass as 
beneath contempt. Of course there were then theatrical reporters 
who summarised in the newspapers the plot of the previous evening’s 
opera, farce, or melo-drame—even Hazlitt did so occasionally ; but 


these notices were quite as perfunctory task-work as any modern 
criticisms of acting. To read an account of one of these productions, 
or even to glance down the list of characters, is to conceive a new 
respect for Charley's Auntand Niobe, for The Fatal.Card and The Derby 
Winner, for The Red Lamp and Fohn-a-Dreams. Occasionally a 
terrible, turgid tragedy in blank verse would break the dead level 
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of prose ineptitude; but so lifeless were these enormities that when 
Virginius was produced in 1820, the vigorous fustian of Sheridan 
Knowles was hailed as marking the revival of a lost art. The plays 
of to-day, in short, however slightly we may esteem them, are master- 
pieces of wit and invention, technical accomplishment and criticism 
of life, in comparison with the deplorable hack-work of the Leigh Hunt- 
Hazlitt period. 

And while the drama was at its nadir, acting, of the sort that lends 
itself to analytic, reasoned criticism, was at its zenith. In the nine 
months we have reviewed, seventeen plays of Shakespeare were 
presented at the patent houses: nowadays, two revivals in a season 
are regarded as quite a Shakespeare “boom.” In most of the great 
tragic parts, several actors in turn essayed their strength during that 
one season, so that comparisons, as to both general conception and 
particular “ business ” and readings, were forced upon the critics. They 
became learned Shakespeareans by the mere act of attending the 
theatre. They saw more of Shakespeare in nine months than we 
have seen in nine years—aye, or for that matter, in nineteen ; and the 
very comparisons suggested by every new performance lent it a fresh 
interest. Remember, too, that while Shakespeare was exceedingly 
familiar on the stage, his characters were not yet so deeply encrusted 
in critical glosses and theories as they are to-day. Hazlitt himself 
was one of the pioneers of modern exegesis, as cpposed to the 
patronising apologetics cf the eighteenth century. It was still possible 
to prelude your estimate of a new impersonation with an original and 
luminous summary of the character as designed by the poet, or to 
enforce your censure of a particular detail by proving it inconsistent 
with the general idea of the part. Every criticism, in brief, consisted 
of a more or less minute comparison of two highly complex phenomena: 
the poet’s conception, and the actor’s understanding and rendering of it. 
Every smallest detail, every emphasis, every elision, every crescendo or 
diminuendo, afforded matter for acute investigation, ingenious attack 
or defence. And these arguments, it must not be forgotten, were 
addressed to a public of experts, familiar with every point under 
discussion, and capable of intelligent assent or dissent: a partisan 
public, intensely interested in the contest between this tragedian and 
that, between the Old School and the New. Nowadays, if a critic who 
happens to know verse from prose calls attention to some gross 
mutilation of an exquisite line, even his fellow critics marvel at his 
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pedantry, while the public at large neither knows nor cares what he is 
talking about. 

Let us take up Hazlitt, and turn for a moment to his 1814 criticisms. 
Here is his first notice of Kean’s Richard III. He opens by declaring in 
general terms the originality, the freshness, the perfect “articulation ” 
of the performance. Then he defines, in a single paragraph, his own 
conception of the character of Richard, and goes on as follows :— 


If Mr. Kean does not completely succeed in concentrating all the lines of the 
character, as drawn by Shakespeare, he gives an animation, vigour, and relief to the 
part, which we have never seen surpassed. He is more refined than Cooke ; more 
bold, varied, and original than Kemble, in the same character..... The only two 
things which appeared to us decidedly objectionable, were the sudden letting down of 
his voice when he says of Hastings, “Chop off his head,” and the action of putting 
his hands behind him, in listenirig to Buckingham’s account of his reception by the 
citizens. His courtship scene with Lady Anne was an admirable exhibition of smooth 
and smiling villainy We remember Mr. Cooke’s manner of representing this 
scene was more violent, hurried, and full of anxious uncertainty. This, though more 
natural in general, was, we think, less in character. Richard should woo, not as a 
lover, but as an actor. 


Here, you see, we have all the characteristics of this school of criticism: 
(1) General character-exposition. (2) Comparison of the new actor’s 
rendering with an ideal conception, and with the renderings of other 
well-known performers. (3) Allusion to, and sometimes full discussion 
of, the minutest details of emphasis, gesture, and expression. A few 
weeks later, Hazlitt opens a long and elaborate essay on the character 
of Iago with the remark that 


We are very much inclined to persist in the objection we made before, that 
Mr. Kean’s Richard is not gay enough, and that his Iago is not grave enough. This 
he may perhaps conceive to be the mere caprice of captious criticism ; but we will try 
to give our reasons, and shall leave them to Mr. Kean’s better judgment. 


If Mr. Kean thought the criticism “captious,” he was a much greater 
fool than I take him to have been. He may or may not have agreed 
with it; probably he agreed on some points and dissented on others: 
in either case, he cannot but have found it luminous, suggestive, helpful. 
This is the criticism that is really worth writing, in which the critic 
becomes at once the interpreter of the author and the collaborator of 
the actor. But it is applicable only to vital and complex characters in 
plays of perdurable substance and texture. Imagine Hazlitt setting 
forth to prove that Mr. Charles Cartwright (for instance) was not gay 
enough as Major Mostyn in The Derby Winner, and not grave enough 
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as Sir Hubert Garside in Fohn-a-Dreams, and applying to Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s Iago the fourteen pages of analysis which he devotes to 
Shakespcare’s ! 

Some of us, even in these degenerate days, seize every reasonable 
opportunity of treating poetical, or would-be poetical, acting with all 
the seriousness that in us lies, or that our editors will stomach. I, for 
my part,am old enough to know something of the traditions of the 
days when passion was passion, and verse was verse. When I began 
theatre-going, the echoes of some of the great voices of the first half of 
the century still lingered in the provinces. Time was when we young 
enthusiasts of the pit valued ourselves not a little on our knowledge of 
“business” and “readings,” our power of striking a just balance 

etween tradition and originality. But, frankly, one’s Shakespearology 
grows rusty from sheer disuse, and one meets with small incentive to 
rub it up. If Hazlitt himself were to rise from the grave, he would find 
his occupation gone. His criticism would no longer be either helpful 
to the actors or interesting to the general public. When a man of 
strictly limited physical and vocal means has rehearsed a great part 
day and night for six weeks, and settled down to play it six times 
a week for six months, criticism may annoy, but cannot assist, him. 
Kemble, Kean, and even Macready were for ever alternating, and 
consequently for ever re-studying, their parts. In their younger years, 
at any rate, their acting was always in a more or less plastic and 
experimental stage. Read Macready’s diary, and you will see how 
unwearied he was in studying and elaborating — perhaps over- 
elaborating — his most familiar parts. On men so circumstanced 
criticism could bite, and perhaps did bite more than they realised 
or would have admitted. Nowadays, censure or remonstrance is 
little better than crying over spilt milk. The best that criticism 
can do is to try to keep alive, if possible, some sense of the true 
proportions of things, and to assert, in spite of everything, that passion 
and poetry are still the very essence of Shakespearean acting, however 
ingenious and interesting the modern substitutes for them. 

One thing, however, we can and ought to do: we can insist on 
syllabic perfection in the mere memorising of verse. Fire, energy, 
smoothness, sonority, music are not to be had for the asking ; but at 
least we can demand that there shall be five feet in an iambic penta- 
meter. Mr. Irving, let me hasten to say, is in this respect above 
reproach. He rarely shows any feeling for rhythm, but he never 
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inserts, omits, or misplaces words to the destruction of the line. In 
this he stands almost alone. Miss Ada Rehan has a fine but uncertain 
instinct for verse. Her delivery of Katherine’s long speech in the last 
act of The Taming of the Shrew was once the most exquisite piece of 
musical diction I ever heard on the English stage. Time has told 
upon it to some extent, but it is still very beautiful. One was all the 
more astounded, then, to hear Miss Rehan, in the very first lines of 
Viola, convert one of the tenderest and most subtly-cadenced verses 
Shakespeare ever wrote into bald and hideous prose, by omitting an 
emphatic word and the suspension which should have preceded it. The 


lines run thus :— 
And what should I do in Illyria? 
My brother, he is in Elysium. 


Did ever poet more clearly prescribe the way a line was to be 
spoken? Who cannot see the wistful half-smile that curves the lady’s 
lips as, in the pause after “ my brother,” the melancholy little assonance 
of “Illyria” and “Elysium” floats into her mind? Miss Rehan 
omitted the pause and the “he,” and remarked “My brother is in 
Elysium,” as who should say “My brother has gone to Twickenham.” 
This is the sort of thing that no one with an ear for verse can ever forget 
or can wholly forgive; and in protesting against it one stands on no 
shifting ground of opinion or prejudice, but on a solid basis of common 
sense. The distinction between verse and no-verse is as clear as the 
distinction between an ellipse and a parallelogram ; yet it quite 
escapes the majority among actors and, I am sorry to say, a good many 
critics as well. I remember a revival of The Midsummer Night's Dream 
in which Miss Kate Rorke, as Helena, spoke her verse with absolute 
accuracy and considerable grace, while her comrades were shamelessly 
imperfect ; yet several critics singled out Miss Rorke’s delivery for 
censure ! 

At this point I am sensible that my argument seems to verge 
towards a contradiction. If the characters of modern plays are so 
elementary as to offer no material for analysis, how can the plays 
themselves be worthy the consideration we lavish upon them? Surely, 
it may be urged, a play which affords no opening for rationally 
criticisable acting cannot itself be rationally criticisable. 

To this specious objection there are several answers. In the first 
place, the modern French technique, the technique of the well-made play, 
though now rapidly becoming obsolete, was, and still is, an interesting 
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product of the human intellect, not at all unworthy of serious attention. 
Since the days of Eugéne Scribe it has been possible for playwrights to 
produce works even emptier of character and observation than the 
efforts of Messrs. Reynolds, Dibdin, and Cherry, yet rescued from sheer 
nothingness by an ingenuity of invention, adeftness of construction, and 
a mastery of a certain order of scenic effect, which it is impossible 
altogether to despise. Take, for example, such a play as Dzplomacy. 
Here character-analysis is out of the question. All we can say of the 
acting is that the artists engaged seemed to us to mimic more or less 
cleverly the conventional types assigned to them, and to express certain 
obvious emotions with more or less sincerity and skill; and for these 
judgments we can give no rational reasons, since they are founded on 
the simple perception of similarity or dissimilarity to an instinctive, 
incommunicable idea of the different personages, which somehow shapes 
itself in our minds. Hazlitt himself could in effect have said nothing 
more than “ Mr. A. pleases and Miss Z. displeases me”; but Hazlitt, 
we may be sure, would have felt a keen interest in taking to pieces and 
putting together again the complicated clockwork which is Sardou’s idea 
of a dramatic action. There have been, and there still are, countless 
plays of this order, devoid of vital character or philosophic import, yet 
claiming a certain amount of attention in virtue of their sometimes 
amazing, and generally considerable, technical dexterity. It is easy to 
scoff at Scribe, Sardou, and their imitators; but they are men of a 
totally different intellectual calibre from the English hack-playwrights 
of the Hunt-Hazlitt days. 

Again, it does not follow that because a character is simple, per- 
spicuous, and unrhetorical, it is therefore despicable. Think, for 
example, of Eccles, in Caste. He is undoubtedly a real character, well 
worth drawing, well worth acting. Criticism may have much to say 
about him as a representative type, as a social phenomenon; but he 
entirely eludes such analysis as may be helpful to the actor, or may 
lend authority to our praise or censure of any particular performance. 
We may envelop our judgment in a mist of words, but the practical 
upshot is simply this: “Mr. So-and-So’s Eccles resembles, or does not 
resemble (as the case may be), the idea of a blustering and whining sot, 
which we have formed either from direct observation or from dim and 
half-conscious recollections of other actors—an idea which we cannot 
express, describe, or rationally vindicate, but which nevertheless we are 
bound to swear by.” . Is it wonderful that we should give brief and 
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perfunctory utterance to judgments which rest on no firmer basis than 
this? The last time Caste was performed, I remember, the critics were 
unanimous in condemning the Captain Hawtrey and Polly Eccles. I 
did not, and do not, dissent; but I am much mistaken if any one of us 
gave a more convincing reason for his adverse opinion than the simple 
one that Mr. M. and Miss N. were not Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. None 
of us, certainly, dreamed of going to Robertson’s text, expounding the 
true inwardness of the characters, and showing where the artists in 
question failed to realise it. 

The great poetic and rhetorical characters, in sum, not only require 
a much more definite and claborate technique for their interpretation, 
but have an independent existence, to which even the most ably-drawn 
modern characters cannot pretend. The Shakespearean personage is 
an incarnation of the individual will: in his very essence an exception, 
sometimes almost a monstrosity. The modern personage is in his 
essence a commonplace social unit, as little of an exception as possible, 
who becomes dramatically interesting from his conflict with established 
institutions or prejudices, or with another social unit as commonplace as 
himself. The Shakespearean play is the study of a passion: the 
modern play is a picture of society. Therefore it follows that even a 
true and finely-drawn character in a modern play cannot be invested 
with the overwhelming individuality of Richard III or Iago, of 
Cleopatra or Lady Macbeth. Except in what are specifically called 
character-parts, dependent on elaborate make-up and delicate mimicry, 
modern acting is infinitely less of an zsmpersonative effort than 
Shakespearean acting is, or ought to be. The modern author, in casting 
a play, tries to find a man and woman physically resembling his leading 
characters, and temperamentally capable of getting into touch with 
them. Graceful and accomplished self-expression, rather than imper- 
sonation, comes to be the task of the modern actor; and in the 
judgment of this style of acting an enormous allowance must be made 
for the personal equation. 

Here we have the ultimate and, perhaps, the strongest reason why 
some of us are apt to shirk any trenchant expression of opinion on 
modern acting. No doubt it is a commonplace as old, at least, as 
Churchill, that 


Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A dress well chosen, or a patch misplaced, 
Conciliate favour, or create distaste. 
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But we become doubly exposed to such fortuitous, sub-conscious, in- 
avowable influences in cases where impersonative effort and technique 
are reduced to a minimum, and the effect depends almost entirely upon 
mere personal characteristics, upon physique and temperament. I am 
bound to confess that there are two or three gentlemen, and possibly 
one or two ladies, on the stage, whom I simply cannot abide, whom 
I contemplate either with pain, or with what Mr. Weller described as 
“inward and suppressed mirth,” and whom I am therefore utterly incom- 
petent to criticise. When it is necessary, I mention their names, 
appending to them some phrase of the least possible import. 1 could no 
more condemn than I could praise them. If it were possible to be quite 
frank, I should simply say: “I do not like you, Dr. Fell—the reason 
why I cannot tell.” (A friend of mine once did use these words in 
confessing his prejudice against a particular actor, and received a 
solicitor’s letter threatening an action for libel, on the ground that the 
performer in question had been a doctor before going on the stage.) 
These, however, are extreme cases. More frequently one is unconscious, 
or only half-conscious, of the bias; and it is quite as likely to operate 
to the advantage as to the disadvantage of the artist in question. In 
that case, of course, it matters less. There is no reason why one should 
not express one’s sense of a pleasant personality, even if it be 
seconded imperfectly, or not at all, by conscious art. But among so 
many uncertainties and disturbing influences, may not one be excused 
for walking warily ? I think, too, we may in reason remember that the 
personal element in acting, which is so apt to distort the critic’s 
judgment, at the same time heightens the actor’s sensitiveness. Where 
we feel that we cannot help, who shall blame us if we are chary of 
hurting ? 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 





THE CHARACTER: OF THE POLITICIAN 
To which is added A Modest Proposal for Electoral Reform 


T will not, I think, be seriously questioned, that the attitude of the 
| plain man towards the Politician is briefly: “Here comes the 
politician: let us lock up the spoons.” A contributor signing 
himself “ Z.” has, in the pages of this REVIEW, delineated, with highly 
commendable self-restraint and moderation, the characteristics of two 
leading demagogues of the age. In a spirit of compromise which mars 
the outspoken candour of an otherwise admirable article, “Z.” offers an 
apology for the Working Politician. This giving of quarter to any sort 
of Politician is, I venture to think, a very reprehensible act of clemency 
at the present crisis of our national affairs. It is an error, in my humble 
judgment, from which the patriotic pages of this REVIEW should 
speedily be purged. 

I will not trifle with the intelligence of my readers by framing any 
elaborate indictment of the subject of this paper. The space of this 
REVIEW is valuable, and I must hasten on to a disclosure of my remedies. 
It is a case for summary procedure, and I cannot do better than follow 
the line of argument used by the great Voltaire in the affair of the 
prophet Habakkuk. That philosopher, relying on evidence which seemed 
to him sufficient, had conceived a very mean opinion of this distinguished 
leader of the Jewish theocracy, and he roundly accused him of all the 
seven deadly sins. An apologist—for even Habakkuk, like the Working 
Politician (incredible as it may seem), had his apologist—pointed out 
that chronology, with a trifling discrepancy of a century or two, absolved 
the prophet on one particular count of the indictment. “NW zmporte,” 
cried the philosopher, brushing aside this frivolous objection with a 
gesture of impatience, “ Habakkuk était capable de tout.” 

And our modern Politician—is he not by universal consent even as 
Voltaire’s Habakkuk. It is incredible to me that any serious and philo- 
sophical writer should go out of his way to find extenuating circumstances. 
The observations on this head made by “Z.,” who in other respects seems 
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to be a reasonable and moderate person, call for grave animadversion from 
all who value the independence of political journalism. I trust, there- 
fore, for the credit of that profession, that “ Z.” will see fit to offer some 
explanation and apology for tne servile complaisance exhibited in his 
recent article. That a writer of “Z.’s” insight and ability should 
speak of any class of politicians in other than terms of severe repro- 
bation, is, to me at all events, a very disheartening sign of the times. 

I appeal from this anonymous journalist, with his timorous present- 
ment of half-truths, to testimony of a weightier character. Dr. Robert 
Flint stands pre-eminent as a leader of thought in the great Democratic 
Kirk of Scotland. Professor in the University of Edinburgh, and author 
of The Philosophy of History, he is justly esteemed one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the age. In his book on Socialism he writes thus :—‘On 
the only occasion on which I met J. S. Mill I heard him say, ‘I entered 
Parliament with what I thought the lowest possible opinion of the 
average member, but I left it with one much lower.’ Parliament has 
certainly not improved since Mr. Mill’s time, and especially morally (szc). 
The more indistinct the principles, and the more effaced the lines of 
action, on which the old parties proceeded, are becoming, the more the 
advantages of party government are decreasing, and the more its latent 
evils are coming to light. Already the struggle of politics is largely a 
conscious sham, an ignoble farce, the parties pretending to hold different 
principles in order not to acknowledge that they have only different 
interests. Our whole political system is thus pervaded with dishonesty. 
What would in any other sphere be regarded as lying is in politics 
deemed permissible or even praiseworthy. Ordinary parliamentary 
candidates have of late years shown themselves unprecedentedly servile 
and untrustworthy. <A large majority of the House of Commons are of 
use merely as voting machines, but without independence of judgment, 
sensibility of conscience, or anxiety to distinguish between good and 
bad in legislation or administration. The House of Commons has 
during the last decade greatly degenerated, and it is still plainly on the 
down grade.” 

The high character and the well-known moderation of Dr. Flint, com- 
bined with the deliberate trenchancy of these remarks, give a point to 
his indictment of the political profligacy of the age to which the opinion 
of a mere letter of the alphabet can add nothing. The distinguished 
moralist from whom I have quoted shows great leniency, and makes no 
attempt to aggravate our indignation by descending to particulars. The 
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case of the politicians is one to which the great principles of Jeddart 
justice most fitly apply. Are they not daily caught red-handed making 
cannibal feasts of their own convictions? Let the reader pause for a 
moment to consider the career of or ——! Let him her fill in 
at discretion the name of the object of his own supremest contempt! 
Let him watch the creature at his “ work,” with the /adula rasa which 
he calls his Political Conscience, cadging among the groundlings in 
search of a vote. He no longer aspires to lead, but seeks guidance and 
inspiration from the most ignorant and the most venal. He does not 
possess a good honest “ No” in his vocabulary. His meanness is such 
that he no longer bribes out of his own pocket but out of the Rates. 
He will not say a word in defence of the most fundamental principles 
‘of civilised society, if thereby he may risk the loss of a vote; and he 
would support the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider a 
revision of the rigours of the Multiplication Table. All this he does 
with the imperturbable gravity of Mr. Shandy’s bull. His antics, 
however, are ceasing to re-assure: he is being found out; honest men 
are separating themselves from his company, and the Rump that is left 
stands out clearly as knavish or phrenzied. In political as well as in 
juridical science it is proverbially difficult to distinguish the knave 
from the fanatic. If a man be of opinion that National Salvation cometh 
only by Total Abstinence, it is an interesting question to determine how 
far he is blameworthy in log-rolling the kindred proposition that two 
and two make five. It is a problem not to be resolved in the circum- 
scribed pages of a magazine article. The species of phrenzy with which 
I am more particularly concerned—for I fear it is a misconception of 
its real nature which has led “ Z.” astray—is the phrenzy of the Moderate 
Man, true analogue of Mr. Shandy’s bull: who thinks that truth can be 
reached by obtaining from the exorbitant demands of fanaticism a 
reduction of 25 per centum. 

If space permitted, strong if not convincing reasons might be given 
for the opinion that the ability of moderation to obtain an abatement of 
(say) 25 per centum on all the products of fanaticism is not altogether 
equivalent to an infallible canon cf truth or a first principle of govern- 
ment. There are those who argue that Democracy, if it is fortunate 
enough to have courageous leaders, is capable of apprehending scientific 
truth ; that government is a science; that the brayings of an Ass whose 
ears are tickled cannot be unanimously accepted as the formal exposi- 
tion of that science, any more than of the laws of astronomy or medicine. 
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The Ass, these optimists declare, can be educated. To tickle his ears 
and make him bray at large is the art of the Demagogue. To deduct 
25 per centum from the destructive resonance of that bray is the work 
of the Moderate Politician. Meanwhile, the educator of the Ass is con- 
spicuous by his absence. The time is ripe for his advent, but even he 
tarries. “Z.,” I venture to think, has, by his apology for existent types, 
done something to delay his coming. He has been misled, I fear, by 
some foolish saw which urges the necessity of economy in controversy. 

The first object of my paper is now served. The second humblest 
letter in the alphabet, I have protested against the backsliding 
of “Z.” I have done this with the more pleasure, as, I learn, he has 
been blamed in certain quarters for undue temerity, forsooth! Never in 
my humble judgment was criticism more at fault. Let “Z.” take 
courage: he has disposed, to the general satisfaction, of the Demagogic 
Section of the political world; let him undertake a new controversy, 
and give us his candid opinion on the Common Politician. 

My object, however, is not to repeat obvious and well-worn common- 
places, but to point to a remedy. For many years I have been unable 
to vote because of my profound abhorrence for the candidates who 
solicit my suffrage. They have all offered me my heart’s desire out of 
the Rates, till my political stomach turns away from them with irrepres- 
sible nausea. They are sceptics as to the existence of any principles of 
Government or Society. Their only device for winning sympathy is to 
invite me to plunder my neighbour under the shelter of some nefarious 
Act of Parliament. I have no appetite for the messes of pottage which 
these gentlemen offer me, and I find that a vast majority of my 
acquaintances is of the same opinion. We will join no longer in the 
braying which these gentlemen evoke. 

My remedy is a very simple one. It is iniquitous, I affirm, that 
so large a number of Her Majesty’s subjects should be deprived of the 
franchise in the manner I have described. We cannot bray for the 
candidates who submit themselves for our suffrage: we demand the 
right to bray against them. To descend to the language of practical 
politics: we insist on the necessity of a second ballot, in which the 
constituents of every elected representative may express their wishes, 
“Yea or Nay,” by depositing a white or a black bean in a bailot box 
provided for the purpose. 

I will now proceed, according to the method followed by the most 
celebrated panacea-mongers of all ages, to develop, under five heads, 
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the advantages which, I humbly submit, would accrue to the community 
from an adoption of the plan I advocate :— 

1. It would enable a deserving class, hitherto excluded from any 
exercise of political power, to use its franchise, and so add vastly to 
the civic enthusiasm of these islands ; 

2. By making black beans legal tender at elections, it would restore 
the ratio of value between the black and the white bean, to the infinite 
advantage of the Agricultural Classes of this country ; ; 

3. It is computed by the most serious demographer of my acquaint- 
ance, that the demand for black beans would soon be so great that 
a large section of the Unemployed might go “ back to the land,” and 
cultivate the Bean Industry, with profit to themselves and the country 
at large ; 

4. The House of Commons would be permanently abolished, or 
rendered innocuous : as it is not conceivable that any candidate (except 
of the educative type aforesaid) would survive the shower of black 
beans rained upon him in the second ballot ; 

5. A sounder administration of the laws of the land would indubi- 
tably be promoted. It is confidently asserted by some of the more 
enthusiastic supporters of my plan that if, eg., Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and 
Sir Balthazar Foster were withdrawn from the influence of the more 
ignorant of their constituents, and permeated by the influence of 
Sir H. Owen and the Staff of the Local Government Board, even these 
eminent statesmen might be taught to administer the duties of their 
office indifferently, with a single eye to justice, and a complete disregard 
of electioneering tactics. 

This last expectation, I must confess, appears, to the sober judgment 
of the more thoughtful members of our party, visionary and millennial. 
It is right, however, that I should mention it: as it shows to what 
heights of enthusiastic aspiration the authors of this plan have allowed 
their imaginations to soar. Up to this point I have endeavoured to 
deal with my subject dispassionately, in the cold and critical light of 
reason: I trust that this momentary lapse into a vein of sentimental 
yearning for the reclamation of the eminent Politicians of all parties 
will not prejudice my proposals in the eyes of the more philosophical 
section of my readers. My excuse must be that without lofty aims 
nothing can be achieved. “Z.” has already spoken. I am confident, 
however, that the views which I have set out in the foregoing pages 
represent the opinion of the other twenty-two letters of the alphabet 
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much more truly than the compromising stuff which he has foisted on 
the public. In this firm conviction 1 humbly subscribe myself, the 
reader’s very obedient servant, 


Mars, 1895. 


Y. 





A EUGENIE 


AIS il te faut m’étre si douce! 
Car tu sais, ou tu ne sais pas, 
Que je suis faible et que mon pas 
Flageolle 4 la moindre secousse ; 


Que mon cceur qui tréne, jadis 

Fier de sa puissance amoureuse, 
Tremble et s’alarme a tels petits, 

Tout petits flirts, riens, viande creuse ; 


Que mon esprit, naguére encore 
Triomphal en pleine lumiére, 

Cha de son vol d’azur et d’or, 
A perdu sa gloire premiére ; 


Qu ’enfin mon ame, toute en Dieu 
Lors d'un autrefois dont les anges 
Furent participants, au lieu 
Des cieux erre és-limbes étranges : 


Oui, toi douce—et tout est fini 

Du mal languide qui m’oppresse, 
Et qu’a jamais ton nom béni 

Ferme les sceaux de ma détresse ! 


PAUL VERLAINE. 





THE NEW PLUTARCH 


[Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Greeks and Romans. Englished by Sir Thomas 
North. With an Introduction by George Wyndham. TZudor Translations 
Series : Edited by William Ernest Henley. London: Nutt.] 


T is something of a reproach to English letters that North’s Plutarch 
] should have lain in forgetfulness for close upon two hundred 
and twenty years. Between 1676 and this present year of grace 
no new edition has come to remind the world of one of the world’s 
masterpieces. But masterpieces are imperishable, and at last a worthy 
atonement is made for this infamous neglect ; at last the Lzves of the 
Noble Greeks and Romans have been dignified with all the bravery’ 
and magnificence which they deserve. The newest edition is also 
the most handsome ; and whether you consider the admirable shape- 
liness of the page and the perfect disposition of the type, or rejoice 
in the scholarship and intelligence of Mr. Wyndham’s introduction, 
you cannot but be grateful (to quote the dedication to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour) fer a splendid “ transfiguration of an immortal book.” 

It is one of the unpierced mysteries of literary history that, while 
Elizabethan verse resumed its clutch upon the poets after a brief 
interlude of contempt, Elizabethan prose had but a trivial influence 
to surrender. There is never a month without its travesty of Shake- 
speare ; but flat and nerveless periods of prose are daily fashioned by 
the thousand, as though North and Holland had never played the 
scholar, as though the Bible had never been appointed to be read in al? 
the Churches. And the accident is the more lamentable since, while 
the Five Act Tragedy is the stubbornest of conventions, the Tudor prose 
possesses all those qualities of colour, substance, and variety which 
are despised in this golden age of the popular novel. True, the 
eighteenth century condemned the Tudor ruggedness, forthwith dismissing 
it from a cultured consideration ; true, also, the fetter of Addisonian 
elegance lay easily upon the few who, in a later age, chose to regard 
the writing of prose as an art. But the decline of North’s influence, 
if unintelligible, is also certain, and for the most of men English Prose 
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begins with the ancient Sfectator, and lives only in its present namesake. 
The “barbarity” of the Elizabethan Style is the common stumbling- 
block. That a writer should not always select the most obvious method 
of expression is deemed an infamy by those who fashion their sentences, 
as the carpenter planes his timber, flat. The critic, who ingenuously 
delights in the avoidance of a false concord, is wont to charge with affecta- 
tion all styles that are not wooden as his own. As though affectation 
were not the very essence of art! As though a lettered simplicity 
were not the remotest of artifices! It is no more natural to employ 
words for the reasoned expression of thought than it is to arrange lines 
and colours upon canvas ; and it is the failure to understand these com- 
monplaces of criticism which has procured the complete oblivion of such 
masters of prose as Thomas North and Philemon Holland. Not long 
since a painter laid it down for an axiom that, while his own art was 
sheltered from opinion, any man had the right to criticise books, 
because the child who asked for milk was already guilty of literature. 
He did not realise that the child was merely thirsty, nor would he admit 
his own colleague the ragamuffin who kicked a bucket of paint into 
the gutter. He merely echoed the fallacy of the muddy-pated critic 
who cannot away with “affectation.” Thus the baldest statemént is 
mistaken for literature, if only it be accurately spelt. Thus the splendour 
of North is eclipsed by the lucid obscurity of the Langhornes. 

But not only were the Elizabethans barbarians, in prose. Not one 
of them, says the pedant, understood the art of translation. Assuredly 
not one of them understood it after the pedant’s own fashion, and he 
who demands a word for word translation had better betake himself to 
Dr. Giles. There are, however, several methods of rendering the 
symbols of one language by the symbols of another. It was Robert 
Browning’s opinion that “a translation should be literal at every cost 
save that of absolute violence to our language”; and Robert Browning’s 
own achievement in the Agamemnon should be enough to refute the 
opinion. For in that version not only is violence continually done to 
our language, but there is scarce a page intelligible without the Greck. 
A literal translation generally resembles a photograph: seemingly true 
to its original, it is essentially and inherently false. A reckless import- 
ance is given to trivial details, and while the outline of the object is 
still recognisable, its beauty and character are offered a sacrifice toa 
mistaken theory of accuracy. No doubt the Perfect Translator, being 
complete master of two languages, would echo in his own the rhythm 
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and cadence of a strangetongue. But the Perfect Translator has never 
been, and were he born into this imperfect world, he would treat his 
author not word for word, nor line by line, but phrase by phrase, with 
a larger generosity. Transplant a verb or a substantive from. one 
language to another, and it may lose all savour and significance: 
changing its place in a sentence, it cannot but change its effect. Yo 
an ear trained in the loose-knit license of English, the austerer syntax 
of Greek may appear somewhat hard and constrained ; but to render 
Lucian (for instance) by a rigid phrase would be to misrepresent his 
aim and his meaning. In fact, the most accomplished translators 
have treated their originals with the utmost freedom, assuring them- 
selves of fidelity by far subtler methods than the paltry correspond- 
ence of balanced words. Not seldom the shortest cut to an accurate 
version is an elabcrate detour; not seldom is it necessary to recede 
as far as possible from the original to ensure a harmonising or a corre- 
sponding effect. There is no better illustration of the argument than the 
impossibility of rendering -verse by verse. Yet not a few translators 
have captured in prose the sound and rhythm of poetry. If Poe’s lyrics 
lilt in your ear, you cannot but recognise the force and the beauty of 


M. Maltarmé’s prose. But Mr. Gladstone suggests no phrase, no 
sentiment of Horace, and what poetaster ever found a key wherewith 
to unlock Heine’s enchanted hoard ? 


Now, though the Elizabethan translators were neither erudite nor 
subtle enough to pursue their art for its own sake, none the less they 
avoided the grosser follies of literal translation. If North did not give 
you a perfect P/utarch he gave you a perfect book, and conferred a far 
greater benefit upon the world than (say) the late Professor Conington. 
Doubtless he fell short of the ideal, because he commanded but one 
language, and knew not the delicacies of Greek; but he was a 
master of the picturesque, and he was without a rival in stately 
narrative. He moves your tears, as he stirs your blood, not because 
he was a scholar, but because he took English prose for the noble 
instrument it is; and, content to follow Amyot whom he understood, 
he left Plutarch to the Langhornes and those other ushers that came 
after him. As Mr. Wyndham puts it with excellent force and brevity: 
“he offers Plutarch neither to philosophers nor to grammarians, but to 
all those who would understand life and human nature.” But when 
Mr. Wyndham proceeds to imply that Plutarch loses nothing in 
North, agreement is impossible. Plutarch loses all, but he gains— 
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how much more? The historian and the critic must still rely on the 
Greek text; for these North has no word of guidance. He has 
composed a new work upon the theme of Plutarch. If the tune be 
similar, the tone is always different, and it is only necessary to com- 
pare the Elizabethan version with the far-off original to recognise how 
unimportant is the theme, even of a history. Still, the blame as well 
as the praise North must share with Amyot; and with all his limita- 
tions he will remain the prince of English translators, until the arrival of 
that impossible hero who shall join to the scholarship of Professor 
Jebb the energy and grandeur of Elizabethan prose. 

But when you desert the translator for the writer there is no further 
question of North’s supremacy. For all his ignorance of Greek, he 
played upon English prose as upon an organ whose every stop he 
controlled with an easy confidence. He had a perfect sense of the 
weight and the colour of words; pathos and gaiety, familiarity and 
grandeur resound in his magnificently cadenced periods. It was his 
good fortune to handle a language still fired with the various energy of 
youth, and he could contrive effects of sound and sense which had been 
neither condemned nor worn out by the thoughtful pedant. Take as a 
single example of many, the prelude to the immortal oration of Corio- 
lanus: “It was even twy light when he entered the cittie of Antium, and 
many people met him in the streets, but no man knew him. - So he went 
directly to Tullus Aufidius house, and when he came thither, he got 
him up straight to the chimney harthe, and sat him downe, and spake 
not a word to any man, his face all muffled over. They of the house 
spying him, wondered what he should be, and yet they durst not bid 
him rise. For, ill-favoredly muffled and disguised as he was, yet there 
appeared a certain majestie in his countenance, and in his silence ; 
whereupon they went to Tullus, who was at supper, to tell him of the 
strange disguising of this man.” To disengage and explain the beauty 
of this passage is not easy, since its dignity and rhythm elude you by 
their very simplicity. The Greek which North knew not has its own 
admirable directness, but it is not for an instant comparable to the 
English. Thus run the last four lines: of 3¢ xata tHhv oikiay 


Oavydcavres dvactijca pév ovK éTorpnoay (Hv yap Te Kal Tepl avTev 
akiwpa Kal tod cynpartos Kal Tis swiss), Ebpacav S€ Te TvAXr epi 
Seizrvov Svtt Thy aroTiav Tod mpdypyztos. Now, it is impossible not to 
recognise that North has added to the passage an element of emotion 
wholly lacking in the original. How clumsy shows the parenthesis of 
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Plutarch when you set it side by side with the excellently balanced 
English! And ty droniav tod mpaypatos—is not this essentially 
common phrase honoured in North’s careless breach of exactitude: 
“the strange disguising of this man”? On every page you will find 
such master-strokes of inaccuracy, and once you know North you will 
banish the Greek Plutarch to the topmost corner of your bookcase. To 
go no further than this same Cortolanus: is not the hero’s speech to 
Tullus Aufidius the perfection of emotional prose? Shakespeare knew 
its worth when he lifted it without hesitation or shame, merely clipping 
the prose into such lengths as would befit his own more stately medium. 
So too, each after its kind, the Antonius, the Pericles, the Alcibiades, are 
miracles of narrative and reflection. If Plutarch gave the theme, and 
Amyot found the inspiration, the phrase and colour are North’s own, and 
it is to him, and to Shakespeare, beyond all men, that we owe our know- 
ledge and appreciation of Greece and Rome’s splendour, and of the 
austere dignity that was Rome’s. 

Now, although the Langhornes long ago ousted their splendid fore- 
runner, North’s version is England’s inheritance: since North’s version 
has become, maybe without knowledge, a part of English life and of 
English literature. Books there are which we rather absorb than read, 
and once Shakespeare had laid a transforming hand upon North, it was 
idle for others to translate Plutarch. Cribs they might fashion by the 
score, but cribs perish in the schoolroom, and no man who reads the 
English tongue can drive from his memory the sounding phrase of 
North. Plutarch, indeed, has been fortunate in his interpreters. For 
Jaques Amyot, whom North most loyally followed, was something more 
than atranslator. He created afresh such works as he encountered ; and 
his Daphnis and Chloe, \ike his incomparable Lives, is a separate and 
original achievement. Never was statelier half-way house set up 
between Greek and English than Amyot’s generous and noble French, 
and the debt which most honourably unites France and England cannot 
be settled until a proper credit is given to the influence exerted upon 
English prose by “James Amyot, Abbot of Bellozane, Bishop of 
Auxerre, one of the King’s Privy Counsel, and Great Amner of France.” 
But, apart from the distinguished services of his two interpreters, it was 
inevitable that Plutarch should have proved a writer for all time. His 
voice is as fresh to-day as when it first found utterance. In a sense he 
revealed the ancient world to modern readers, and whether or no his 
authority be impeached by the critics, his was that deathless picture 
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of antiquity upon which Shakespeare gazed. Above all, his books 
remain, like Burton’s Anatomy, companions for the arm-chair. Both 
his Morals, which is reflection tempered by anecdote, and his Lives, 
which is anecdote tempered by reflection, delight by their very dis- 
cursiveness. Those who love them best dip (maybe) rather than feast 
continuously ; and, in the case of his masterpiece, it is now for the first 
time possible to replace the bulky folio of the Zzves with an edition as 
light to handle as it is elegant to behold. 

In truth, if the journey from Plutarch to Shakespeare be long, it is 
strangely direct, and the milestones which mark its progress are ever- 
lasting monuments. For those who have an interest in literary 
development there is no instance of greater curiosity than the growth 
of Coriolanus or Antony and Cleopatra from an ancient history which 
the dramatist only knew at third hand. Shakespeare’s honour is beyond 
and above question. Depredation is the privilege of the great, and the 
greatest of poets may only be condemned for thieving when Napoleon 
is set down as acommon robber. He laid hands upon literature as he 
laid hands upon life, forcing it to do him service. And thus he trans- 
formed or resumed the knowledge and intelligence of all time. But if 
the moral question be easily answered, the predestined privilege of 
Plutarch will be ever memorable. There came out of Cheronea in the 
first century after Christ a scholar and lecturer, whose good fortune it 
was to contribute some fifteen hundred years later to the fashioning of 
a set of incomparable masterpieces. Thus was Boeotia avenged of her 
slanderers ; thus did a star of intelligence shine over despised Thebes. 
With the happiness that never deserted him, Plutarch fell at his proper 
season into the hands of Amyot, to whom also Shakespeare owes an 
indirect tribute. Now, Amyot enjoyed that rarest of talents: scholar- 
ship touched by a sense of style, and if his version falls below the 
standard of pedantry it is a miracle of prose. The coldness, the 
rigidity of the Greek disappear at once. The French, more lavish, 
more decorative than the original, gives to the ancient history the 
blood of a new life. No Coriolanus could have proceeded from the 
untempered Greek. But the accomplished Amyot brought us a 
step nearer Shakespeare, since he not only translated Plutarch, 
but invented North. For North pushed Amyot’s liberal interpreta- 
tion to a higher point. He embroidered with an even freer hand ; 
he proved an even keener delight in superfluous synonyms; he 
carried the work even further from the field of classical austerity into 
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the champion country (as he might say) of romance. Thus was the 
material shaped by destiny for Shakespeare’s hand ; and it is no idle 
sentiment that exaggerates the grandeur of the Chzronean scholar, 
who all unconsciously toiled for the glory of English poetry. In spite 
of those whose ingenuity would make a science of literary history, it is 
seldom that you may see influences at work. Yet here no link is lack- 
ing, and you read Plutarch, Amyot, North with a fresher zest, because 
you recognise that each had his share in the making of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Wyndham’s introduction is sound and scholarly work. Written 
with admirable case and variety, it conceals within its hundred pages a 
vast amount of erudition and research. Yet there is no idle parade 
of learning, and when you reach the end you marvel that so much 
knowledge should have been thus surreptitiously set forth. Mr. 
Wyndham knows his North and his Amyot like his pocket, and his 
criticism of their interdependence is just even unto finality. He un- 
ravels the tangled skein of bibliography with as light a hand as he 
plays with politics; nor is there any aspect from which he has not 
regarded North and North’s Plutarch both. By a happy thought, he looks 
upon the Plutarch \ess as a translation from the Greek (or the French) 
into the Elizabethan English than as a fresh and independent work. In 
brief, he tackles it as though it were a new book hot from Mudie’s, and 
there results a certain ingenuousness of view which is as pleasant as it is 
original. Now and again this simplicity is carried too far: as when, for 
instance, he classifies the services rendered by Plutarch’s heroes. “ Their 
life-work consisted,” he says, “(1) in founding States ; (2) in defending 
them from foreign invasion ; (3) in extending their dominion ; or, (4) 
in leading political parties within their confines.” Either these dis- 
tinctions are platitudinous, or they suggest for Plutarch an outlook 
which no historian ever could admit. And in either case they recall the 
false elaboration of German scholarship. At times, also, Mr. Wyndham 
is tempted to confuse Plutarch with his heroes: to put in the mouth 
of the writer such views and theories of life as only belong to the 
characters he creates. Which is the more reprehensible, since none 
better understands than Mr. Wyndham Plutarch’s pre-eminent skill in 
portraiture. From a similar xaiveté proceeds his discussion of the 
Plutarchian World and of its resemblance to our own. After all, is the 
Plutarchian World a possible abstraction? Plutarch pictured Theseus 
as he pictured Antony from such documents and traditions as were 
at his hand, and it is a needless ingenuity to bring within the compass 
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of one imagined World warriors and statesmen who are separated from 
each other, not only by nationality but by centuries of culture. No 
more than a common humanity is implied in the resemblance of their 
manners to our own, and Mr. Wyndham might wisely have abandoned 
the consideration of omens, customs, and festivals to the professional 
student of history and folk-lore. 

But with these reservations there is nothing but praise for this most 
ingenious and spirited Introduction. There you have Piutarch’s opinion 
of politics and warfare criticised most intelligently and most freshly 
by a man who has enjoyed an intimate experience of warfare and 
politics. The habit and theory of ancient times and modern are 
admirably contrasted, nor has Mr. Wyndham ever scrupled to leave his 
Plutarch, when his Plutarch set him upon an irrelevant line of argument. 
Against his literary criticism not a word can be uttered in reproach. 
One knows not which is the better, the analysis of Amyot or the analysis 
of North; and surely none will be found to dispute the writer’s sane 
and sound judgment. Moreover, Shakespeare’s debt to North is 
reckoned with excellent point and brevity, and, in one instance at least, 
the close comparison is of service in restoring a defective passage. 
And as Mr. Wyndham displays a vivid understanding of North’s style 
and splendour, so he proves himself properly sensitive to North’s finest 
passages. Truly, there is no statelier emotion in English than the 
Elizabethan master’s Death of Cleopatra: “ Her death was very sodaine. 
For those whom Cesar sent unto her ran thither in all hast possible, 
and found the souldiers standing at the gate, mistrusting nothing, nor 
understanding of her death. But when they opened the dores, they 
found Cleopatra starke dead, layed upon a bed of gold, attired and 
araied in her royall robes, and one of her two women, which was called 
Iras, dead at her feete ; and her other woman called Charmion halfe 
dead, and trembling, trimming the Diademe which Cleopatra ware upon 
her head. One of the souldiers seeing her, angrily sayd unto her: ‘Is 
that well done, Charmion?’ ‘ Verie well, sayd she againe, ‘and meet for 
a Princes discended from the race of so many noble kings.’ She sayd 
no more, but fell doune dead hard by the bed.” 

With which purple patch I am content to leave North’s masterpiece, 
echoing Mr. Wyndham’s conclusion: here is a piece of prose which 
is “worthy to stand with Malory’s Morte Darthur on either side the 
English Bible.” 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





MACAIRE 


A MELODRAMATIC FARCE IN THREE ACTS 
BY 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY AND 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 
ROBERT MACAIRE. 
BERTRAND. 
DuMont, Landlord of the Auderge des Adrets. 
CHARLES, a Gendarme, Dumont’s supposed son. 
GORIOT. 
THE MARQUIS, Charles’s Father. 
THE BRIGADIER of Gendarmerie. 
THE CURATE. 
THE NOTARY. 
A WAITER. 
ERNESTINE, Goriot’s Daughter. 
ALINE. 
MAIDS, PEASANTS (MJale and Female), GENDARMES. 

The Scene is laid in the Courtyard of the Auberge des Adrets, on the frontier of 
France and Savoy. The Time 1820. The Action occupies an interval of from 
twelve to fourteen hours: from four in the afternoon till about five in the 
morning. 


NOTE.— The time between the Acts should be as brief as possible, and the piece played, 
where it is merely comic, in a vein of patter. 


ACT I. 


The Stage represents the courtyard of the Auberge des Adrets. It is surrounded 
by the buildings of the inn, with a gallery on the first story, approached C., 
by a straight flight of stairs. L.C., the entrance doorway. A little in front 
of this, a small grated office, containing a business table, brass-bound cabinet, 
and portable cash-box. In front, R. and L., tables and benches: one, L., 
partially laid for a considerable party. 


SCENE I. 


ALINE and MAIDS; to whom FIDDLERS ; afterwards DUMONT and CHARLES. 
As the curtain rises, the sound of the violins is heard approaching. ALINE 
and the inn servants, who are discovered laying the table, dance up to door L. C., 
Zo meet the FIDDLERS, who enter likewise dancing to their own music. AIR: 
“Haste to the Wedding.” Zhe FIDDLERS exeunt playing into house, R. U. E. 
ALINE and MAIps dance back to table, which they proceed to arrange. 
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ALINE. Well, give me fiddles : fiddles and a wedding feast. It tickles your heart 
till your heels make a runaway match of it. I don’t mind extra work, I don’t, so long 
as there’s fun about it. Hand me up that pile of plates. The quinces there, before 
the bride. Stick a pink in the Notary’s glass: that’s the girl he’s courting. 

DUMONT (entering; with CHARLES). Good girls, good girls! Charles, in ten 
minutes from now what happy faces will smile around that board ! 

CHARLES. Sir, my good fortune is complete ; and most of all in this, that my 
happiness has made my father happy. 

DuMONT. Your father? Ah, well, upon that point we shall have more to say. 

CHARLES. What inore remains that has not been said already? For surely, sir, 
there are few sons more fortunate in their father: and, since you approve of this 
marriage, may | not conceive you to be in that sense fortunate in your son? 

DuMONT. Dear boy, there is always a variety of considerations. But the 
moment is ill chosen for dispute; to-night, at least, let our felicity be unalloyed. 
(Looking off L. C.) Our guests arrive: here is our good Curate, and here our 
cheerful Notary. 

CHARLES. His old infirmity, I fear. 

DuMONT. But Charles—dear boy !—at your wedding feast! I should have taken 
it unneighbourly had he come strictly sober. 


SCENE II. 


To these, by the door L. C., the CURATE and the NOTARY, arm in arm; the latter 
owl-like and titubant. 


CURATE. Peace be on this house! 
NOTARY (singing). “ Prove an excuse for the glass.” 


DuMont. Welcome, excellent neighbours! The Church and the Law. 

CURATE. And you, Charles, let me hope your feelings are in solemn congruence 
with this momentous step. 

NOTARY (digging CHARLES in the ribs). Married? Lovely bride? Prove an 
excuse ! 

DUMONT (¢o CURATE). | fear our friend? perhaps? as usual? eh? 

CURATE. Possibly : I had not yet observed it. 

DUMONT. Well, well, his heart is good. 

CURATE. He doubtless meant it kindly. 

NOTARY. Where’s Aline ? 

ALINE. Coming, sir! (NOTARY makes for her.) 

CURATE (capturing him). You will infallibly expose yourself to misconstruction. 
(Zo CHARLES.) Where is your commanding officer? 

CHARLES. Why, sir, we have quite an alert. Information has been received from 
Lyons that the notorious malefactor, Robert Macaire, has broken prison, and the 
Brigadier is now scouring the country in his pursuit. I myself am instructed to watch 
the visitors to our house. 

DuMONT. That will do, Charles: you may go. (EZxit CHARLES.) You have 
considered the case I laid before you ? 

Notary. Considered a case? 

DUMONT. Yes, yes. Charles, you know, Charles. Can he marry? under these 
untoward and peculiar circumstances, can he marry ? 

NOTARY. Now lemme tell you: marriage is a contract to which there are two 
constracting parties. That being clear, 1 am prepared to argue categorically that 
your son Charles— who, it appears, is not your son Charles—I am prepared to argue 
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that one party to a contract being null and void, the other party to a contract cannot 
by law oblige or constrain the first party to constract or bind himself to any contract, 
except the other party be able to see his way clearly to constract himself withhim. I 
donno if I make myself clear ? 

DuMont. No. 

Notary. Now, lemme tell you: by applying justice of peace might possibly 
afford relief. 

DuMONT. But how ? 

NoTARY. Ay, there’s the rub. 

Dumont. But what am I todo? He’s not my son, I tell you: Charles is not my 
son. 

Notary. I know. 

DuMONT. Perhaps a glass of wine would clear him ? 

Notary. That’s what I want. (They go out, L. U. £.) 

ALINE. And now, if you’ve done deranging my table, to the celiar for the wine, 
the whole pack of you. (Janet sola, considering table.) There: it’s like a garden. 
If I had as sweet a table for my wedding, I would marry the Notary. 


SCENE III. 


The Stage remains vacant. Enter, by door L. C., MACAIRE, followed by 
BERTRAND with the bundle ; in the traditional costume. 


MACAIRE. Good! No police. ° 
BERTRAND (looking off, L. C.). Sold again ! 
- MACAIRE. This is a favoured spot, Bertrand : ten minutes from the frontier: ten 
minutes from escape. Blessings on that frontier line! The criminal hops across, 


and lo! the reputable man. (Reading) “ Auberge des Adrets, by John Paul Dumont.” 
A table set for company ; this is fate : Bertrand, are we the first arrivals? An office ; 
a cabinet ; a cash-box—aha ! and a cash-box, golden within. A money-box is like a 
Quaker beauty : demure without, but what a figure of a woman! Outside gallery : 
an architectural feature I approve ; I count it a convenience both for love and war : 
the troubadour—twang-twang ; the craftsman——(Makes as if turning key.) The 
kitchen window : humming with cookery ; truffles, before Jove! I was born for 
truffles. Cock your hat : meat, wine, rest, and occupation ; men to gull, women to 
fool, and still the door open, the great unbolted door of the frontier ! 

BERTRAND. Macaire, I’m hungry. 

MACAIRE. Bertrand, excuse me, you are a sensualist. I should have left you in 
the stone-yard at Lyons, and written no passport but my own. Your soul is 
incorporate with your stomach. Am I not hungry, too? My body, thanks to 
immortal Jupiter, is but the boy that holds the kite-string; my aspirations and 
designs swim like the kite sky-high, and overlook an empire. 

BERTRAND. If I could get a full meal anda pound in my pocket I would hold my 
tongue. 7 

MACAIRE. Dreams, dreams! We are what we are ; and what are we? Who are 
you? who cares? Who am I? myself. What do we come from? an accident. 
What’s a mother? an old woman. A father? the gentleman who beats her. What is 
crime ? discovery. Virtue? opportunity. Politics? a pretext. Affection ? an 
affectation. Morality? an affair of latitude. Punishment? this side the frontier. 
Reward? the other. Property? plunder. Business? other people’s money —not 
mine, by God ! and the end of life to live till we are hanged. 

BERTRAND. Macaire, I came into this place with my tail between my legs 
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already, and hungry besides ; and then you get to flourishing, and it depresses me 
worse than the chaplain in the jail. 

MACAIRE. What is a chaplain? A man they pay to say what you don’t want 
to hear. 

BERTRAND. And who are you after all? and what right have you to talk like 
that? By what I can hear, you’ve been the best part of your life in quod; and as 
for me, since I’ve followed you, what sort of luck have I had? Sold again! A 
boose, a blue fright, and two years’ hard labour, and the police hot foot after us 
even now. 

MACAIRE. What is life? A boose and the police. 

BERTRAND. Of course, I know you're clever; I admire you down to the ground, 
and Ill starve without you. But I can’t stand it, and I’m off. Good bye: good luck 
to you, old man ; and if you want the bundle—— 

MACAIRE. I am a gentleman of a mild disposition, and, I thank my Maker, elegant 
manners ; but rather than be betrayed by such a thing as you are, with the courage 
of a hare, and the manners, by the Lord Harry, of a jumping-jack——_——__ (He 
shows his knife.) 

BERTRAND. Put it up, put it up: I’ll do what you want. 

MACAIRE. What is obedience? fear. So march straight, or look for mischief. 
It’s not 40m ton, 1 know, and far from friendly. But what is friendship ? convenience. 
But we lose time in this amiable dalliance. Come, now, an effort of deportment : the 
head thrown back, a jaunty carriage of the leg ; crook gracefully the elbow. Thus. 
Tis better. (Cadding.) House, house here! 

BERTRAND. Are you mad? We haven’t a brass farthing. 

MACAIRE. Now !—But before we leave ! 

SCENE IV. 
To these, DUMONT. 

DuMONT. Gentlemen, what can a plain man do for your service ? 

MACAIRE. My good man, in a roadside inn one cannot look for the impossible. 
Give one what small wine and what country fare you can produce. 

DUMONT. Gentlemen, you come here upon a most auspicious day, a red-letter 
day for me and my poor house, when all are welcome. Suffer me, with all delicacy, 
to inquire if you are not in somewhat narrow circumstances ? 

MACAIRE. My good creature, you are strangely in error ; one is rolling in gold. 

BERTRAND. And very hungry. 

DuMoNT. Dear me, and on this happy occasion I had registered a vow that 
every poor traveller should have his keep for nothing, and a pound in his pocket to 
help him on his journey. 

MACAIRE. A pound in his pocket? 

BERTRAND. Keep for nothing ? 

MACAIRE. Bitten ! 

BERTRAND. Sold again ! 

DuMONT. I will send you what we have: poor fare, perhaps, for gentlemen 
like you. 


Aside. 


SCENE V. 
MACAIRE, BERTRAND; afterwards CHARLES, who appears on the gallery, and 
comes down. 
BFRTRAND. I told you.so. Why will you fly so high? 
MACAIRE. Bertrand, don’t crush me. A pound: a fortune! With a pound to 
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start upon—two pounds, for I’d have borrowed yours—three months from now I 
might have been driving in my barouche, with you behind it, Bertrand, in a tasteful 
livery. 

BERTRAND (seeing CHARLES). Lord, a policeman ! 

MACAIRE. Steady! What isa policeman? Justice’s blind eye. (Zo CHARLES.) 
I think, sir, you are in the force? 

CHARLES. I am, sir, and it was in that character 

MACAIRE. Ah, sir, a fine service ! 

CHARLES. It is, sir, and if your papers—— 

MACAIRE. You become your uniform. Have youa mother? Ah, well, well ! 

CHARLES. My duty, sir—— 

MACAIRE. They tell me one Macaire—is not that his name, Bertrand ?—has 
broken jail at Lyons? 

CHARLES. He has, sir, and it is precisely for that reason 

MACAIRE. Well, good-bye. (Shaking CHARLES by the hand, and leading him 
towards the door, L. U. E.) Sweet spot, sweet spot. The scenery is .. . (disses his 
jinger-tips. Exit CHARLES). And now, what is a policeman ? 

BERTRAND. A bobby. 

SCENE VI. 
MACAIRE, BERTRAND ; fo whom ALINE with tray; and afterwards MAIDS. 


ALINE (entering with tray, and proceeding to lay table, L.) My men, you are in 
better luck than usual. It isn’t every day you go shares in a wedding feast. 

MACAIRE. A wedding? Ah, and you’re the bride. 

ALINE. What makes you fancy that ? 

MACAIRE. Heavens, am I blind? 

ALINE. Well, then, I wish I was. 

MACAIRE. I take you at the word : have me. 

ALINE. You will never be hanged for modesty. 

MACAIRE. Modesty is for the poor: when one is rich and nobly born, ’tis but a 
clog. I love you. What is your name ? 

ALINE. Guess again, and you'll guess wrong. (Eater the other servants with 
wine baskets.) Here, set the wine down. No, that is the old burgundy for the 
wedding party. These gentlemen must put up with a different bin. (Setting wine 
before MACAIRE and BERTRAND, who are at table, L.) 

MACAIRE (drinking). Vinegar, by the supreme Jove ! 

BERTRAND. Sold again ! 

MACAIRE. Now, Bertrand, mark me. (Sefore the servants he exchanges the bottle 
for the one in front of DUMONT’S place at the head of the other table.) Was it 
well done ? 

BERTRAND. Immense. 

MACAIRE (emptying his glass into BERTRAND’S). There, Bertrand, you may 
finish that. Ha! music? 

SCENE VII. 

To these, from the inn, L. U. E., DUMONT, CHARLES, the CURATE, the NOTARY 
jigging: from the inn, R. U. E., F\DDLERS playing and dancing; and through 
door L. C., GORIOT, ERNESTINE, PEASANTS, dancing likewise. AIR: “ Haste 
to the Wedding.” As the parties meet, the music ceases. 


DUMONT. Welcome, neighbours! welcome, friends ! Ernestine, here is my Charles, 
no longer mine. A thousand welcomes. O the gay day! O the auspicious wedding ! 
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(CHARLES, ERNESTINE, DUMONT, GORIOT, CURATE, amd NOTARY sit to the wedding 
feast; PEASANTS, FIDDLERS, and Maips grouped at back, drinking from the barrel.) 
O, I must have all happy around me. 

GorioT. Then help the soup. 

DuMONT. Give me leave: I must have all happy. Shall these poor gentlemen 
upon a day like this drink ordinary wine? Not so: I shall drink it. (Zo MACAIRE, 
who is just about to fill his glass.) Don’t touch it, sir! Aline, give me that gentle- 
man’s bottle and take him mine : with old Dumont’s compliments. 

MACAIRE. What? 

BERTRAND. Change the bottle? 

MACAIRE. Bitten! ‘ 

BERTRAND. Sold again. \ Aside. 

DuMONT. Yes, all shall be happy. 

GorioT. I tell ’ee, help the soup ! 

DUMONT (begins to help soup. Then, dropping ladle). One word: a matter of 
detail : Charles is not my son. (A// exclaim.) O no, he is not my son. Perhaps, I 
should have mentioned it before. 

CHARLES. I am not your son, sir? 

DuMONT. O no, far from it. 

GorIoT. Then who the devil’s son be he? 

DuMongr. O, I don’t know. It’s an odd tale, a romantic tale: it may amuse you. 
It was twenty years ago, when I kept the Golden Head at Lyons: Charles was left 
upon my doorstep in a covered basket, with sufficient money to support the child 
till he should come of age. There was no mark upon the linen, nor any clue but 
one: an unsigned letter from the father of the child, which he strictly charged 
me to preserve. It was to prove his identity : he, of course, would know the contents, 
and he only; so I keep it safe in the third compartment of my cash-box, with the ten 
thousand francs I’ve saved for his dowry. Here is the key ; it’s a patent key. To-day 
the poor boy is twenty-one, to-morrow to be married. I did perhaps hope the father 
would appear : there was a Marquis coming ; he wrote me for a room; I gave him 
the best, Number Thirteen, which you have all heard of : I did hope it might be he, 
for a Marquis, you know, is always genteel. But no, you see. As for me, I take 
you all to witness I’m as innocent of him as the babe unborn. 

MACAIRE. Ahem! I think you said the linen bore an M ? 

DUMONT. Pardon me: the markings were cut off. 

MACAIRE.' True. The basket white, I think ? 

DUMONT. Brown, brown. 

MACAIRE. Ah! brown—a whitey-brown. 

GorIotT. I tell ’ee what, Dumont, this is all very well; but, in that case, I’ll be 
danged if he gets my daater. (General consternation.) 

Dumont. O Goriot, let’s have happy faces ! 

GoRIOT. Happy faces be danged! I want to marry my daater; I want your 
son. But who be this? I don’t know, and you don’t know, and he don’t know. He 
may be anybody ; by Jarge, he may be nobody! (Zxc/amations.) 

CURATE. The situation is crepuscular. 

ERNESTINE. Father, and Mr. Dumont (and you too, Charles), I wish to say one 
word. You gave us leave to fall in love ; we fell in love ; and as for me, my father, 
I will either marry Charles, or die a maid. 


CHARLES. And you, sir, would you rob me in one day of both a father and 
a wife? 
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DUMONT (weeping). Happy faces, happy faces ! 

GorIoT. I know nothing about robbery ; but she cannot marry without my consent, 
and that she cannot get. 

DuMONT. O dear, O dear ! 

ALINE. What, spoil the wedding ? { 

ERNESTINE. O aioe Together. 

CHARLES. Sir, sir, you would not-—— 

GORIOT (exasperated). | wun’t, and what’s more I shan’t. 

Notary. I donno if I make myself clear ? 

DUMONT. Goriot, do let’s have happy faces ! 

GoRIOT. Fudge! Fudge!! Fudge!!! 

CURATE. Possibly on application to this conscientious jurist, light might be 
obtained. 

ALL. The Notary ; yes, yes ; the Notary ! 

Dumont. Now, how about this marriage ? 

NOTARY. Marriage is a contract, to which there are two contracting parties, 
John Doe and Richard Roe. I donno if I make myself clear? 

ALINE. Poor lamb ! 

CuRATE. Silence, my friend ; you will expose yourself to misconstruction. 

MACAIRE (¢aking the stage). As an entire stranger in this painful scene, will you 
permit a gentleman and a traveller to interject one word? There sits the young man, 
full, I am sure, of pleasing qualities ; here the young maiden, by her own confession 
bashfully consenting to the match ; there sits that dear old gentleman, a lover of 
bright faces like myself, his own now dimmed with sorrow ; and here—(may I be 
allowed to add ?)—here sits this noble Roman, a father like myself, and like myself 
the slave of duty. Last you have me—Baron Henri-Frédéric de Latour de Main 
de la Tonnerre de Brest, the man of the world and the man of delicacy. I find you 
all—permit me the expression—gravelled. A marriage and an obstacle. Now, what 
is marriage? The union of two souls, and, what is possibly more romantic, the 
fusion of two dowries. What is an obstacle? the devil. And this obstacle? to 
me, as a man of family, the obstacle seems grave; but to me, as a man and a 
brother, what is it but a word. O my friend (40 GORIOT), you whom I single out as 
the victim of the same noble failings with myself—of pride of birth, of pride of 
honesty—O my friend, reflect. Go now apart with your dishevelled daughter, your 
tearful son-in-law, and let their plaints constrain you. Believe me, when you come 
to die, you will recall with pride this amiable weakness. 

GorIoT. I shan’t, and what’s more I wun’t. (CHARLES and ERNESTINE lead him 
up stage, protesting. All rise, except NOTARY.) 

DuMonT ( front R., shaking hands with MACAIRE). Sir, you have a noble nature. 
(MACAIRE Picks his pocket.) Dear me, dear me, and you are rich. 

MACAIRE. I own, sir, I deceived you: I feared some wounding offer, and my 
pride replied. But to be quite frank with you, you behold me here, the Baron 
Henri-Frédéric de Latour de Main de la Tonnerre de Brest, and between my simple 
manhood and the infinite these rags are all. 

DUMONT. Dear me, and with this noble pride, my gratitude is useless. For I,. 
too, have delicacy : I understand you could not stoop to take a gift. 

MACAIRE. A gift ? a small one? never! 

DuMont. And I will never wound you by the offer. 

MACAIRE. Bitten. , 

BERTRAND. Sold again. \ Aside 
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GorioT (taking the stage). But, look’ee here, he can’t marry. 

MAacaIRE. Hey? } 

Dumont. Ah! 

ALINE. Heyday ! 

CURATE. Wherefore ? Fepetor. 

ERNESTINE. Oh! , 

CHARLES. Ah! J 

GorI0T. Not without his veyther’s consent! And he hasn’t got it; and what’s 
more, he can’t get it ; and what’s more, he hasn’t got a veyther to get it from. It’s 
the law of France. 

ALINE. Then the law of France ought to be ashamed of itself. 

ERNESTINE. O, couldn’t we ask the Notary again? 

CURATE. Indubitably you may ask him. 

MACAIRE. Can’t they marry ? ‘) 

DUMONT. Can’t he marry? 

ALINE. Can’t she marry? 

ERNESTINE. Can’t we marry? 

CHARLES. Can’t I marry ? 

GoRIOT. Bain’t I right? Y 

Notary. Constracting parties. 

CURATE. Possibly to-morrow at an-early hour he may be more perspicuous. 

Goriot. Ay, before he’ve time to. get at it. 

NoTAarY. Unoffending jurisconsult overtaken by sorrow. Possibly by applying 
justice of peace might afford relief. 

MACAIRE. Bravo! 

DUMONT. Excellent ! 

CHARLES. Let’s go at once ! Together. 

ALINE. The very thing ! 

ERNESTINE. Yes, this minute ! 

GorIoT. I'll go. I don’t mind getting advice, but I wun’t take it. 

MACAIRE. My friends, one word: I perceive by your downcast looks that you 
have not recognised the true nature of your responsibility as citizens of time. What 
is care? impiety. Joy? the whole duty of man. Here is an opportunity of duty 
it were sinful to forego. With a word, I could lighten your hearts ; but I prefer to 
quicken your heels, and send you forth on your ingenuous errand with happy faces 
and smiling thoughts, the physicians of your own recovery. Fiddlers, to your 
catgut. Up, Bertrand, and show them how one foots it in society ; forward, girls, 
and choose me every one the lad she loves; Dumont, benign old man, lead forth 
our blushing curate ; and you, O bride, embrace the uniform of your beloved, and 
help us dance in your wedding-day. (Dance, in the course of which MACAIRE picks 
Dumonr’s pocket of his keys, selects the key of the cash-box, and returns the others 
to his pocket. In the end, all dance out; the wedding-party, headed by FIDDLERS, 
L. C.; the MAIDS and ALINE into the inn, R. U. E. Manent BERTRAND anda 
MACAIRE. ) 


| 
Together. 
i 
I 


ScENE VIII 


MACAIRE, BERTRAND, who instantly takes a bottle from the wedding-table, and sits 
‘ with it, L. 


MACAIRE. Bertrand, there’s a devil of a want of a father here 
BERTRAND., Ay, if we only knew where to find him. 
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MACaAIRE. Bertrand, look at me: I am Macaire ; I am that father. 

BERTRAND. You, Macaire? you a father? 

MAaCalIRE. Not yet : but in five minutes. I am capable of anything. (Producing 
key.) What think you of this? 

BERTRAND. That? Is it a key? 

MACAIRE. Ay, boy, and what besides? my diploma of respectability, my patent 
of fatherhood. I prigged it—in the ardour of the dance I prigged it; I change it 
beyond recognition, thus (¢wists the handle of the key); andnow.. ? Where is my 
long-lost child? produce my young policeman, show me my gallant boy. 

BERTRAND. I don’t understand. 

MACAIRE. Dear innocence, how should you? Your brains are in your fists. Go 
and keep watch. (He goes into the office and returns with the cash-box.) Keep 
watch, I say. ) 

BERTRAND. Where? 

MACAIRE. Everywhere. (He ofens box.) 

BERTRAND. Gold. 

MACAIRE. Hands off! Keep watch. (BERTRAND até back of stage.) Beat slower, 
my paternal heart! The third compartment ; let me see. 

BERTRAND. S’st! (MACAIRE shuts box.) No: false alarm. 

MacaIr_E. The third compartment. Ay, here it—— 

BERTRAND. S’st! (Same business.) No: fire away. 

MACAIRE. The third compartment : it must be this. 

BERTRAND. S’st! (MACAIRE keeps box open, watching BERTRAND.) All serene: 
it’s the wind. 

MACAIRE. Now, see here! (He darts his knife into the stage.) 1 will either 
be backed as a man should be, or from this minute out I’ll work alone. Do you 
understand? I said alone. 

BERTRAND. For the Lord’s sake, Macaire !—— 

MACAIRE. Ay, here it is. (Reading letter.) “ Preserve this letter secretly ; its 
terms are known only to you and me: hence, when the time comes, I shall repeat 
them, and my son will recognise his father.” Signed : “ Your Unknown Benefactor.” 
(He hums it over twice and replaces it. Then, fingering the gold.) Gold! The yellow 
enchantress, happiness ready-made and laughing in my face! Gold: what is gold? 
The world ; the term of ills;~the empery of all ; the multitudinous babble of the 
change, the sailing from all ports of freighted argosies ; music, wine, a palace; the 
doors of the bright theatre, the key of consciences, and love—love’s whistle! All 
this below my itching fingers; and to set this by, turn a deaf ear upon the siren 
present, and condescend once more, naked into the ring with fortune—Macaire, how 
few would do it! But you, Macaire, you are compacted of more subtile clay. No 
cheap immediate pilfering : no retail trade of petty larceny ; but swoop at the heart 
of the position, and clutch all ! 

BERTRAND (at his shoulder). Halves! . 

MACAIRE. Halves? (He locks the box.) Bertrand, I am a father. (Reflacas box 
in office.) 

BERTRAND (looking after him). Well, I--am—damned ! 


DROP. 
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ACT II. 


When the curtain rises, the night has come. A hanging cluster of lighted lamps 
over each table, R. and L. MACAIRE, R., smoking a cigarette; BERTRAND, L., 
with a churchwarden: each with bottle and glass. 


SCENE I. 
MACAIRE, BERTRAND. 


MACAIRE. Bertrand, I am content: a child might play with me. Does your pipe 
draw well? 

BERTRAND. Like a factory chimney. This is my notion of life: liquor, a chair, a 
table to put my feet on, a fine clean pipe, and no police. 

MAcaAIRE. Bertrand, do you see these changing exhalations? do you see these 
blue rings and spirals, weaving their dance, like a round of fairies, on the footless air ? 

BERTRAND. I see ’em right enough. 

MACAIRE. Man of little vision, expound me these meteors? what do they signify, 
O wooden-head? Clod, of what do they consist ? 

BERTRAND. Damned bad tobacco. 

MACAIRE. I will give you a little course of science. Everything, Bertrand (much 
as it may surprise you) has three states: a vapour, a liquid, a solid. These are 
fortune in the vapour: these are ideas. What are ideas? the protoplasm of wealth. 
To your head—which, by the way, is a solid, Bertrand—what are they but foul air? 
To mine, to my prehensile and constructive intellects, see, as I grasp and work them, 
to what lineaments of the future they transform themselves : a palace, a barouche, a 
pair of luminous footmen, plate, wine, respect, and to be honest ! 

BERTRAND. But what’s the sense in honesty ? 

MACAIRE. The sense? You see me: Macaire: elegant, immoral, invincible in 
cunning ; well, Bertrand, much as it may surprise you, I am simply damned by my 
dishonesty. 

BERTRAND. No! 

MACAIRE. The honest man, Bertrand, that God’s noblest work. He carries the 
bag, my boy. Would you have me define honesty? the strategic point for theft. 
Bertrand, if I’d three hundred a year, I’d be honest to-morrow. 

BERTRAND. Ah! Don’t you wish you may get it ! 

MACAIRE. Bertrand, I will bet you my head against your own—the longest odds 
can imagine—that with honesty for my spring-board, I leap through history like a 
paper hoop, and come out among posterity heroic and immortal. 


SCENE II. 


To these all the former characters, less the NOTARY. The fiddles are heard without, 
playing dolefully. AiR: “O dear, what can the matter be?” iz time to which 
the procession enters. 


MACAIRE. Well, friends, what cheer? 

ALINE. No wedding, no wedding ! 

GorioT. I told ’ee he can’t, and he can’t ! 

DuMoNnT. Dear, dear me! Together. 

ERNESTINE. They won’t let us marry. 

CHARLES. No wife, no father, no nothing! 

CURATE. The facts have justified the worst anticipations of our absent friend, the 
Notary. 
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MACAIRE. I perceive I must reveal myself. 

DuMont. God bless me, no ! 

MACAIRE. My friends, I had meant to preserve a strict incognito, for I was 
ashamed (I own it!) of this poor accoutrement; but when I see a face that I 
can render happy, say, my old Dumont, should I hesitate to work the change? 
Hear me, then, and you (fo ¢he others) prepare a smiling countenance. (Refeating.) 
“* Preserve this letter secretly ; its terms are only known to you and me ; hence when 
the time comes, I shall repeat them, and my son will recognise his father.—Your 
Unknown Benefactor.” 

DuMont. The words! the letter! Charles, alas! it is your father ! 

CHARLES. Good Lord! (General consternation.) 

BERTRAND (aside: smiting his brow). 1 see it now ; sublime ! 

CuraAtE. A highly singular eventuality. 

GorRIoT. Him? O well, then, I wun’t. (Goes uf.) 

MACAIRE. Charles, tomy arms! (Bzsiness.) Ernestine, your second father waits 
to welcome you. (Business.) Goriot, noble old man, I grasp your hand. (He doesz7’t.) 
And you, Dumont, how shall your unknown benefactor thank you for your kindness 
to his boy? (A dead pause.) Charles, to my arms! 

CHARLES. My father, you are still something of a stranger. I hope—er—in the 
course of time—I hope that may be somewhat mended. But I confess that I have so 
long regarded Mr. Dumont—— 

MacalIrRE. Love him still, dear ‘boy, love him still. I have not returned to be a 
burden on your heart, nor much, comparatively, on your pocket. A place by the fire, 
dear boy, a crust for my friend Bertrand. (A dead pause.) Ah, well, this is a 
different home-coming from that I fancied when I left the letter : I dreamed to grow 
rich. Charles, you remind me of your sainted mother. 

CHARLES. I trust, sir, you do not think yourself less welcome for your poverty. 

MACAIRE. Nay, nay—more welcome, more welcome. O, I know your—-(dusiness) 
backs! Besides, my poverty is noble. Political .... Dumont, what are your 
politics? 

Dumont. A plain old republican, my lord. 

MacCaIRE. And yours, my good Goriot ? 

Goriot. I be a royalist, I be, and so be my daater. 

MACAIRE. How strange is the coincidence! The party that I sought to found 
combined the peculiarities of both: a patriotic enterprise in which I fell. This 
humble fellow .... have I introduced him? You behold in us the embodiment of 
aristocracy and democracy. Bertrand, shake hands with my family. (BERTRAND ?¢s 
rebuffed by one and the other in dead silence.) 

BERTRAND. Sold again ! 

MacalRE. Charles, tomy arms! (Szsiness.) 

ERNESTINE. Well, but now that he has a father of some kind, cannot the marriage 
goon? 

MacalreE. Angel, this very night : I burn to take my grandchild on my knees. 

GoRIOT. Be you that young man’s veyther ? 

MacalreE. Ay, and what a father ! 

GorioT. Then all I’ve got to say is, I shan’t and I wun'’t. 

MacairRreE. Ah, friends, friends, what a satisfaction it is, what a sight is virtue ! 
came among you in this poor attire to test you ; how nobly have you borne the test! 
But my disguise begins to irk me : who will lend me a good suit? (Business.) 
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SCENE III: 
To these, the MARQUIS, L. C. 


MARQUIS. Is this the house of John Paul Dumont, once of Lyons? 

DumMongt. It is, sir, and I am he, at your disposal. 

MARQUIS. I am the Marquis Villers-Cotteréts de la Cherté de Médoc. (Sensation, 

MACAIRE. Marquis, delighted, I am sure. 

MARQUIS (fo DUMONT). I come, as you perceive, unfollowed ; my errand, there- 
fore, is discreet. I come (producing notes from breast pocket) equipped with thirty 
thousand francs ; my errand, therefore, must be generous. Can you not guess? 

DuMONT. Not I, my lord. 

MARQUIS (repeating). “ Preserve this letter,” etc. 

MACAIRE, Bitten. 

BERTRAND. Sold again (aside). (A pause.) 

ALINE. Well, I never did ! 

DUMONT. Two fathers ! 

MARQUIS. Two? Impossible 

Dumont... Not at all. This is the other. 

MARQUIS. This man ? 

MACAIRE. This is the man, my lord; here stands the father: Charles, to my 
arms! (CHARLES dacks.) 

DuMont. He knew the letter. 

MARQUIS. Well, but so did I. 

CURATE. The judgment of Solomon. 

GORIOT. What did I tell ’ee ? he can’t marry. 

ERNESTINE. Couldn’t they both consent ? 

MARQUIS. But he’s my living image. 

MACAIRE. Mine, Marquis, mine. 

MARQUIS. My figure, I think ? 

MACAIRE. Ah, Charles, Charles ! 

CURATE. We used to think his physiognomy resembled Dumont s. 

DuMont. Come to look at him, he’s really like Goriot. 

ERNESTINE. O papa, I hope he’s not my brother. 

GorioT. What be talking of? I tell ’ee, he’s like our Curate. 

CHARLES. Gentlemen, my head aches, 

MARQUIS. I have it: the involuntary voice of nature. Look at me, my son. 

MACAIRE. Nay, Charles, but look at me. 

CHARLES. Gentlemen, I am unconscious of the smallest natural inclination for 
either. 

Margulis. Another thought : what was his mother’s name? 

MACAIRE. What was the name of his mother by you? 

MARQUIS. Sir, you are silenced. 

MACAIRE. Silenced by honour. I had rather Jose my boy than compromise his 
sainted mother. 

Margulis. A thought: twins might explain it: had you not two foundlings ? 

DuMont. Nay, sir, one only; and judging by the miseries of this evening, I 
should say, thank God ! 

MACAIRE. My friends, leave me alone with the Marquis. It is only a father that 
can understand a father’s heart. Bertrand, follow the members of my family. (Zhey 
troop out, L. U. E. and R. U. E., the fiddlers playing. Air: “O dear, what can the 
matter be ?”) 
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SCENE IV 
MACAIRE, MARQUIS. 


MARQUIS. Well, sir? ; . 

MACAIRE. My lord, I feel for you. (Business. They sit, R.) 

MARQUIS. And now, sir ? 

MACAIRE. The bond that joins us is remarkable and touching. 

MARQUIS. Well, sir? 

MACAIRE (touching him on the breast). You have there thirty thousand francs. 

MARQUIS. Well, sir? 

MACAIRE. I was but thinking of the inequalities of life, my lord : that I who, for 
all you know, may be the father of your son, should have nothing ; and that you who, 
for all I know, may be the father of mine, should be literally bulging with bank notes. 
- - » Where do you keep them at night ? 

MARQUIS. Under my pillow. 1 think it rather ingenious. 

MACAIRE. Admirably so! I applaud the device. 

MARQUIS. Well, sir? 

MACAIRE. Do you snuff, my lord ? 

MARQUIS. No, sir, I do not. 

MACAIRE. My lord, I am a poor man. 

MARQUIS. Well, sir? and what of that. 

MACAIRE. The affections, my lord, are priceless. Money will not buy them ; or 
at least, it takes a great deal. 

MARQUIS, Sir, your sentiments do you honour. 

MACAIRE. My lord, you are rich. 

MARQUIS. Well, sir? 

MACAIRE. Now follow me, I beseech you. Here am I, my lord ; and there, if I 
may so express myself, are you. Each has the father’s heart, and there we are equal ; 
each claims yon interesting lad, and there again we are ona par. But, my lord—and 
here we come to the inequality, and what I consider the unfairness of the thing—you 
have thirty thousand francs, and I, my lord, have not a rap. You mark me? not a 
rap, my lord! My lord, put yourself in my position: consider what must be my 
feelings, my desires ; and—hey ? 

MARQUIS. I fail to grasp... . 

MACAIRE (w¢th irritation). My dear man, there is the door of the house; here 
am 1; there (touching MARQUIS on the breast) are thirty thousand francs. Well, 
now? 

MARQUIS. I give you my word of honour, sir, I gather nothing ; my mind is quite 
unused to such prolonged exertion. If the boy be yours, hé is not mine; if he be 
mine, he is not yours ; and if he is neither of ours, or both of ours . . . in short, my 
mind... . 

MACAIRE. My lord, will you lay those thirty thousand francs upon the table? 

MARQUIS. I fail to grasp . . . but if it will in any way oblige you. . . . (Does so.) 

MACcaIRE. Now, my lord, follow me: I take them up; you see? I put them in 
my pocket ; you follow me? This is my hat ; here is my stick ; and here is my—my 
friend’s bundle. 

MARQUIS. But that is my cloak. 

MACAIRE. Precisely. Now, my lord, one more effort of your lordship’s mind. If 
I’ were to go out of that door, with the full intention—follow me close—the full 
intention of never being heard of more, what would you do? 

MarRQulis. I !—send for the police. 
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MACcaIRE. Take your money! (Dashing down the notes.) Man, if I met you in 
alane! (He drops his head upon the table.) 

MARQUIS. The poor soul is insane. The other man, whom I suppose to be his 
keeper, is very much to blame. 

MACAIRE (raising his head). 1 have alight! (Zo MARQUIS.) With invincible 
owlishness, my lord, I cannot struggle. I pass you by; I leave you gaping by the 
wayside ; I blush to have a share in the progeny of such an owl. Off, off, and send 
the tapster ! 

MARQUIS. Poor fellow ! 

SCENE V. 


MACAIRE, fo whom BERTRAND. Afterwards DUMONT. 


BERTRAND. Well? 

MACAIRE. Bitten. 

BERTRAND. Sold again. 

MACAIRE. Had he the wit of a lucifer match! But what can gods or men 
against stupidity? Still, I have a trick. Where is that damned old man? 

DUMONT (entering). 1 hear you want me. 

MACAaIRE. Ah, my good old Dumont, this is very sad. 

DuMONT. Dear me, what is wrong ? 

MACAIRE. Dumont, you had a dowry for my son? 

DuMONT. I had; I have : ten thousand francs. 

MACAIRE. It’s a poor thing, but it must do. Dumont, I bury my old hopes, my 
old paternal tenderness. 

DuMoNT. What? is he not your son ? 

MACAIRE, Pardon me, my friend. The Marquis claims my boy. I will not seek 


to deny that he attempted to corrupt me, or that I spurned his gold. It was thirty 
thousand. 


DuMont. Noble soul ! 

MACAIRE. One has a heart . . . He spoke, Dumont, that proud noble spoke, of 
the advantages to our beloved Charles ; and in my father’s heart a voice arose, louder 
than thunder. Dumont, was | unselfish? The voice said no; the voice, Dumont, 
up and told me to begone. 

DuMONT. To begone? to go? 

MACAIRE. To begone, Dumont, and to go. Both, Dumont. To leave my son to 
marry, and be rich and happy as the son of another ; to creep forth myself, old, 
penniless, broken-hearted, exposed to the inclemencies of heaven and the rebuffs of 
the police. 

Dumont. This was what I had looked for at your hands. Noble, noble man! 

MACAIRE. One has a heart . . . And yet, Dumont, it can hardly have escaped 
your penetration that if I were to shift from this hostelry without a farthing, and 
leave my offspring to wallow—literally—among millions, 1 should play the part of 
little better than an ass. 

DUMONT. But I had thought . . . I had fancied... 

MACAIRE. No, Dumont, you had not ; do not seek to impose upon my simplicity. - 
What you did think was this, Dumont : for the sake of this noble father, for the sake 
of this son whom he denies for his own interest—I mean, for his interest—no, I 
mean, for his own—well, anyway, in order to keep up the general atmosphere cf 
sacrifice and nobility, 1 must hand over this dowry to the Baron Henri-Frédéric de 
Latour de Main de la Tonnerre de Brest. 
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Dumont. Noble, O noble! } Together: each shaking him by a 

BERTRAND. Beautiful, O beautiful ! hand. 

Dumont. Now Charles is rich he needs it not. For whom could it more fittingly 
be set aside than for his noble father? I will give it you at once. 

BERTRAND. At once, at once ! 

MACAIRE (aside to BERTRAND). Hangon. (A/oud.) Charles, Charles, my lost 
boy! (He falls weeping at L. table. DUMONT enters the office, and brings down 
cash-box to table, R. He feels in all his pockets: BERTRAND, from behind him, 
making signs to MACAIRE, which the latter does not see.) 

DuMoONngT. That’s strange. I can’t find the key. It’s a patent key. 

BERTRAND (behind DUMONT, making signs to MACAIRE). The key, he can’t 
find the key. 

MACAIRE. O yes, I remember. I heard it drop. (Drops key.) And here it is 
be‘ore my eyes. 

DuMoNnrT. That? That’s yours. I saw it drop. 

MACAIRE. I give you my word of honour I heard it fall five minutes back. 

DuMONT. But I saw it. 

MACAIRE. Impossible. It must be yours. 

DuMONT. It is like mine, indeed. How came it in your pocket ? 

MACAIRE. Bitten. (Aside.) 

BERTRAND. Sold again (aside). ... You forget, Baron, it’s the key of my 
valise ; I gave it you to keep in consequence of the hole in my pocket. 

MACAIRE. True, true ; and that explains. 

Dumont. O, that explains. Nex, all we have to do is to find mine. It’s a patent 
key. You heard it drop? * 


MACAIRE. Distinctly. 

BERTRAND. So did I : distinctly. 

DuMont. Here, Aline, Babette, Goriot, Curate, Charles, everybody, come here 
and look for my key ! 


SCENE VI. 
To these, with candles, all the former characters, excebt FYDDLERS, PEASANTS, and 
Notary. They hunt for the key. 
DuMONT. It’s bound to be here. We all heard it drop. 
MARQUIS (with BERTRAND’S bundle). Is this it? 
ALL (with fury). No. 
BERTRAND. Hands off, that’s my luggage. (Hum/ resumed.) 
Dumont. I heard it drop, as plain as ever I heard anything. 
MARQUIS. By the way (a// start up), what are we looking for ? 
ALL (with fury). O!! 
DuMONT. Will you have the kindness to find my key? (Hunt resumed. 
CURATE. What description of a key —— 
Dumont. A patent, patent, patent, patent key ! 
MACAIRE. I have it. Here it is. 
ALL (with relief). Ah!! 
DUMONT. That? What do you mean? That’s yours. 
MACAIRE. Pardon me. 
DUMONT. It is. 
MACAIRE. It isn’t. 
DumMonrt. I tell you, it is: look at that twisted handle 
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MACAIRE. It can’t be mine, and so it must be yours. 

DUMONT. It is NOT. Feelin your pockets. (Zo the others.) Will you have the 
kindness to find my patent key ? 

ALL. Oh!! (Hunt resumed.) 

MacalRE. Ah, well, you're right. (He slips key into DUMONT’S focket.) An idea: 
suppose you felt in your pocket ? 

ALL (rising). Yes! Suppose you did ! 

Dumont. I will not feel in my pockets. How could it be there? It’s a patent 
key. This is more than any man can bear. First, Charles is one man’s son, and 
then he’s another’s, and then he’s. nobody’s, and be damned to him! And then 
there’s my key lost ; and then there’s your key! What is your key? Where is your 
key? Where isn’t it? And why is it like mine, only mine’s a patent?. The long 
and short of it is this: that I’m going to bed, and that you're all going to bed, and 
that I refuse to hear another word upon that subject or upon any subject. There! 

MACAIRE. Bitten. ae 

BERTRAND. Sold again. } Aside 

(ALINE and MAIDS extinguish hanging lamps over tables, R. and L. Stage 
lighted only by guests’ candles.) 

CHARLES. But, sir, I cannot decently retire to rest till I embrace my honoured 
parent. Which is it to be? 

MACAIRE. Charles, to my—— 

DuMONT. Embrace neither of them ; embrace nobody ; there has been too much 
of this sickening folly. To bed!!! (Exit violently R. U. E. All the characters 
troop slowly upstairs, talking in dumb show. BERTRAND and MACAIRE remain in 
front, C., watching them go.) 

BERTRAND. Sold again, captain ? 

MACAIRE. Ay, they will have it. 

BERTRAND. It? What? 

MACAIRE. The worst, Bertrand. What is man?—a beast of prey. An hour ago, 
and I’d have taken a crust, and gone in peace. But no: they would trick and 
juggle, curse them ; they would wriggle and cheat! Well,1 accept the challenge : 
war to the knife. 

BERTRAND. Murder? 

MACAIRE. What is murder? A legal term for a man dying. Call it Fate, and 
that’s philosophy ; call me Providence, and you talk religion. Die? Why, that is 
what man is made for; we are full of mortal parts; we are all as good as dead 
already, we hang so close upon the brink: touch but a button, and the strongest falls 
in dissolution. Now, see how easy: I take you——( grappling him). 

BERTRAND. Macaire—O no! 

MACAIRE. Fool! would I harm a fly, when I had nothing to gain? As the butcher 
with the sheep, I kill to live ; and where is the difference between man and mutton? 
pride and a tailor’s bill. Murder? I know who made that name—a man crouching 
from the knife! Selfishness made it—the aggregated egotism called society ; but I 
meet that with a selfishness as great. Has he money? Have I none—great powers, 
none? Well, then, I fatten and manure my life with his. 

BERTRAND. You frighten me. Who is it? 

MACAIRE. Mark well. (Zhe MARQUIS opens the door of Number Thirteen, and 
the rest, clustering round, bid him good-night. As they begin to disperse along the 
gallery he enters, and shuts the door.) Out, out, brief candle ! That man is doomed, 


DRop. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I, 
MACAIRE, BERTRAND. 


(As the curtain rises, the stage is dark and empty. Enter MACAIRE, L. U., E£., with 
lantern. He looks about.) 


MACAIRE (calling off). S’st ! 

BERTRAND (entering L. U. E.). It’s creeping dark. 

MACAIRE. Blinding dark ; and a good job. 

BERTRAND. Macaire, I’m cold : my very hair’s cold. 

MACAIRE. Work, work will warm you : ‘to your keys. 

BERTRAND. No, Macaire, it’s a horror. You'll not kill him; let’s have no 
bloodshed. 

MACAIRE. None: it spoils your clothes. Now, see: you have keys, and you have 
‘experience : up that stair, and pick me the lock of that man’s door. Pick me the 
lock of that man’s door. 

BERTRAND. May I take the light ? 

MACAIRE. You may not. Go. (BERTRAND mounts the stairs, and is seen picking 
the lock of Number Thirteen.) The earth spins eastward, and the day is at the door. 
Yet half an hour of covert, and the sun will be afoot, the discoverer, the great 
policeman. Yet half-an-hour of night, the good, hiding, practicable night ; and lo! 
at a touch the gas-jet of the universe turned on; and up with the sun gets the 
providence of honest people, puts off his night-cap, throws up his window, stares out 
of house—and the rogue must skulk again till dusk. Yet half-an-hour and, Macaire, 
you shall be safe and rich? If yon fool—my fool—would but miscarry, if the dolt 
within would hear and leap upon him, I could intervene, kill both, by heaven—both ! 
—cry murder with the best, and at one stroke reap honour and gold. For, Bertrand 
dead—— 

BERTRAND (from above). S’st, Macaire ! 

MacalIRE. Is it done, dear boy? Come down. (BERTRAND descends.) Sit down 
beside this light : this is your ring of safety, budge not beyond—the night is crowded 
with hobgoblins. See ghosts and tremble like a jelly if you must; but remember 
men are my concern ; and at the creak of a man’s foot, hist! (Sharpening his knife 
upon his sleeve.) What isa knife? A plain man’s sword. 

BERTRAND. Not the knife, Macaire ; O, not the knife ! 

MACAIRE. My name is Self-Defence. (He goes upstairs and enters Number 
Thirteen.) 

BERTRAND. He’s in. I hear a board creak. What a night, what a night! Will 
he hear him! O Lord, my poor Macaire! I hear nothing, nothing. The night’s as 
empty as a dream : he must hear him; he cannot help but hear him ; and then—O 
Macaire, Macaire, come back to me. It’s death, and it’s death, and it’s death. Red, 
red: acorpse. Macaire to kill, Macaire to die? I’d rather starve, I’d rather perish, 
than either: I’m not fit, I’m not fit, for either! Why, how’s this? I want to cry. 
(A stroke, and a groan, from above.) God Almighty, one of them’s gone! (He fails, 
with his head on table, R. MACAIRE appears at the top of the stairs, descends, comes 
aitily forward, and touches him on the shoulder. BERTRAND, with a cry, turns and 
falls upon his neck.) O, O, and I thought I had lost him! (Day breaking.) 

MACAIRE. The contrary, dear boy. (He produces notes.) 

BERTRAND. What was it like? 

MacalrE. Like? Nothing. A little blood, a dead man 
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BERTRAND. Blood! ... Dead! (He falls at table sobbing. MACAIRE divides 
the notes into two parts; on the smaller he wipes the bloody knife, and folding the 
Stains inward, thrusts the notes into BERTRAND’S face. 

MACAIRE. What is life without the pleasures of the table ! 

BERTRAND (aking and pocketing notes). Macaire, I can’t get over it. 

MACAIRE. My mark is the frontier, and at top speed. Don’t hang your jaw at 
me. Up, up, at the double ; pick me that cash-box ; and let’s get the damned house 
fairly cleared. 

BERTRAND. I can’t. Did he bleed much ? 

MACAIRE. Bleed? Must I bleed you? To work, or I’m dangerous. 

BERTRAND. It’s all right, Macaire ; I’m going. 

MACAIRE. Better so: an old friend is nearly sacred. (Full daylight: lights up. 
MACAIRE dlows out lantern.) 

BERTRAND. Where’s the key? 

MACAIRE. Key? I tell you to pick it. , 

BERTRAND (with the box). But it’s a patent lock. Where is the key? You had it. 

MACAIRE. Will you pick that lock ? 

BERTRAND. I can’t: it’s a patent. Where’s the key ? 

MAcaAIRE. If you will have it, I put it back in that old ass’s pocket. 

BERTRAND. Bitten, I think. (MACAIRE dancing mad.) 


SCENE II. 
To these, DUMONT. 


Dumont. Ah, friends, up so early? Catching the worm, catching the worm 


MACAIRE. Good morning, good morning ! } Both sitting on the table and dis- 


BERTRAND. Early birds, early birds. sembling box. 

DuMONT. By the way, very remarkable thing : I found that key. 

MACAIRE. No? 

BERTRAND. O! 

DuMoNngr. Perhaps a still more remarkable thing: it was my key that had the 
twisted handle. 

MACAIRE. I told you so. 

DuMont. Now, what we have to do is to get the cash-box. Hallo! what’s that 
you're sitting on? 

BERTRAND. Nothing. 

MacaIRE. The table! I beg your pardon. 

DuMONT. Why, it’s my cash-box ! 

MACAIRE. Why, so it is ! 

DuUMONT. It’s very singular. 

MACAIRE. Diabolishly singular. 

BERTRAND. Early worms, early worms. 

DuMONT (blowing in key). Well, I suppose you are still willing to begone ? 

MACAIRE. More than willing, my dear soul: pressed, I may say, for time ; for 
though it had quite escaped my memory, I have an appointment in Turin with a lady 
of title. 

Dumont (a¢ box). It’s very odd. (Blows in key.) It’s a singular thing (d/owing), 
key won’t turn. It’s a patent key. Some one must have tampered with the lock 
(slowing). It’s strangely singular, it’s singularly singular! I’ve shown this key to 
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commercial gentlemen all the way from Paris: they never saw a better key! (more 
business). Well (siving it up, and looking reproachfully on key), that’s pretty 
singular. 

MACAIRE. Let me try. (He ¢ries, and flings down the key with a curse) 
Bitten. 

BERTRAND. Sold again. 

DUMONT (picking up key). It’s a patent key. 

MACAIRE (fo BERTRAND). The game’s up: we must save the swag. (Zo 
DuMONT.) Sir, since your key, on which I invoke the blight of Egypt, has once 
more defaulted, my feelings are unequal to a repetition of yesterday’s distress, and 
I shall simply pad the hoof. From Turin you shall receive the address of my bankers, 
and may prosperity attend your ventures. (Zo BERTRAND.) Now, boy! (Zo 
DUMONT.) Embrace my fatherless child : farewell! (MACAIRE and BERTRAND (ure 
to go off, and are met in the door by the GENDARMES.) 


SCENE III. 


To these, the BRIGADIER and GENDARMES. 


BRIGADIER. Let no man leave the house. 
MACAIRE. Bitten. ; ' 
2 F Aside. 

BERTRAND. Sold again. 

DUMONT. Welcome, old friend ! 

BRIGADIER. It is not the friend that comes ; it is the Brigadier. Summon your 
guests : I must investigate their passports. I am in pursuit of a notorious malefactor, 
Robert Macaire. 

DuMONT. But I was led to believe that both Macaire and his accomplice had been 
arrested and condemned. 

BRIGADIER. They were, but they have once more escaped for the moment, and 
justice is indefatigable. (He sits at table, R.) Dumont, a bottle af white wine. 

MACAIRE (fo DUMONT). My excellent friend, I will discharge your commission, 
and return with all speed. (Going.) 

BRIGADIER. Halt! 

MACAIRE (returning: as if he saw BRIGADIER for the first time). Ha? a member 
of the force? Charmed, I’m sure. But you misconceive me: I return at once, and 
my friend remains behind to answer for me. 

BRIGADIER, Justice is insensible to friendship. I shall deal with you in due time. 
Dumont, that bottle. 

MACAIRE. Sir, my friend and I, who are students of character, would grasp 
the opportunity to share and—may one add ?—o pay the bottle. Dumont, three ! 

BERTRAND. For God’s sake! (Zafer ALINE and MAIDS.) 

MACAIRE. My friend is an author: so, in a humbler way, am I. Your know- 
ledge of the criminal classes naturally tempts one to pursue so interesting an 
acquaintance. 

BRIGADIER. Justice is impartial. Gentlemen, your health. 

MACAIRE. Will not these brave fellows join us? 

BRIGADIER. They are on duty ; but what matters ? 

MACAIRE. My dear sir, what is duty? duty is my eye. 

BRIGADIER (so/emnly’. And Betty Martin. (GENDARMES sé? at fabl..) 
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MACAIRE (40 BERTRAND). Dear friend, sit down. 

BERTRAND (sitting down). O Lord! 

BRIGADIER (fo MACAIRE). You seem to be a gentleman of considerable intelli- 
gence. 

MAcCaIRE. I fear, sir, you flatter. One has lived, one has loved, and one 
remembers : that is all. One’s Lives of Celebrated Criminals have met with a certain 
success, and one is ever in quest of fresh material. 

DuMont. By the way, a singular thing about my patent key. 

BRIGADIER. This gentleman is speaking. 

MacaiRE. Excellent Dumont! he means no harm. This Macaire is not 
personally known to you? 

BRIGADIER. Are you connected with justice ? 

MacalrReE. Ah, sir, justice is a point above a poor author. 

BRIGADIER (with glass). Justice s the very devil. 

MACAIRE. My dear sir, my friend and I, I regret to say, have an appointment in 
Lyons, or I could spend my life in this society. Charge your glasses: one hour 
to madness and to joy! What is to-morrow? the enemy of to-day? Wine? the 
bath of life. One moment: I find I have forgotten my watch. (He makes for the 
door.) 

BRIGADIER. Halt! 

MACAIRE. Sir, what is this jest? 

BRIGADIER. Sentry at the door. Your passports. 

MACAIRE. My good man, with all the pleasure in life. (Gives papers. The 
BRIGADIER puts on spectacles, and examines them.) 

BERTRAND (rising, and passing round to MACAIRE’S other side). It’s life and 
death : they must soon find it. 

MACAIRE (aside). Don’t I know? My heart’s like fire in my body. 

BRIGADIER. Your name is ? 

MACAIRE. It is; one’s name is not unknown. 

BRIGADIER. Justice exacts your name. 

MACAIRE. Henri-Frédéric de Latour de Main de la Tonnerre de Brest 

BRIGADIER. Your profession ? 

MACAIRE. Gentleman. 

BRIGADIER. No, but what is your trade ? 

MACAIRE. I am an analytical chymist. 

BRIGADIER. Justice is inscrutable. Your papers are in order. (Zo BERTRAND.) 
Now, sir, and yours? 

BERTRAND. [| feel kind of ill. 

MACAIRE. Bertrand, this gentleman addresses you. He is not one of us: in other 
scenes, in the gay and giddy world of fashion, one is his superior. But to-day he 
represents the majesty of law ; and as a citizen it is one’s pride to do him honour. 

BRIGADIER. Those are my sentiments. 

BERTRAND. I beg your pardon, I—— (Gives papers). 

BRIGADIER. Your name? 

BERTRAND. Napoleon. 

BRIGADIER. What? In your passport it is written Bertrand. 

BERTRAND. It’s this way: I was born Bertrand, and then I took the name of 
Napoleon, and I mostly always call myself either Napoleon or Bertrand. 

BRIGADIER, The truth is always best. Your profession? 

BERTRAND. I am an orphan 
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BRIGADIER. What the devil! (Zo MACAIRE.) Is your friend an idiot ? 

MACAIRE. Pardon meé, he is a poet. 

BRIGADIER. Poetry is a great hindrance to the ends of justice. Well, take your 
papers. 

MACAIRE. Then we may go? 


SCENE IV. 


To these, CHARLES, who zs seen on the gallery, going to the door of Number Thirteen. 
Afterwards all the characters but the NOTARY and the MARQUIS. 


BRIGADIER One glass more. (BERTRAND (/ouches MACAIRE, and points to 
CHARLES, who enters Number Thirteen.) 

MACAIRE. No more, no more, no more. 

BRIGADIER (rising and taking MACAIRE dy the arm). | stipulate ! 

MACAIRE. Engagement in Turin ! 

BRIGADIER. Turin? ; 

MACAIRE. Lyons, Lyons ! 

BERTRAND. For God’s sake. . . . 

BRIGADIER. Well, good-bye ! 

MACAIRE. Good-bye, good—— 

CHARLES (from within). Murder! Help! (Afpearing.) Help here! The 
Marquis is murdered. 

BRIGADIER. Stand to the door. A man up there. (4 GENDARME hurries up 
staircase into Number Thirteen, CHARLES following him. Enter on both sides of 
gallery the remaining characters of the piece, except the NOTARY and the MARQUIS.) 

MACAIRE. Bitten, by God ‘t Aside. 

BERTRAND. Lost ! 

BRIGADIER (¢o DUMONT). John Paul Dumont, I arrest you. 

DUMONT. Do your duty, officer. I can answer for myself and my own people. 

BRIGADIER. Yes, but these strangers? 

DUMONT. They are strangers to me. 

MACAIRE. I am an honest man: I stand upon my rights: search me; or search 
this person, of whom I know too little. (Sting his brow.) By heaven, I see it all. 
This morning—— (Zo BERTRAND). How, sir, did you dare to flaunt your booty in my 
very face? (Zo BRIGADIER.) He showed me notes; he was up ere day; search 
him, and you'll find. There stands the murderer. 

BERTRAND. O Macaire! (He és seized and searched, and the notes are found.) 

BRIGADIER. There is blood upon the notes. Handcuffs. (MACAIRE edging 
towards the door.) 

BERTRAND. Macaire, you may as well take the bundle. (MACAIRE Zs stopped by 
sentry, and comes front, R.) 

CHARLES (re-appearing). Stop, I know the truth. (He comes down.) Brigadier, 
my father is not dead, he is not even dangerously hurt. He has spoken. There i 
the would-be assassin. 
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MACAIRE. Hell! (He darts across to the staircase, and turns on the second step, 
flashing out the knife. Back, hounds! (He springs up the stair, and confronts them 
Jrom the top.) Fools, lam Robert Macaire! (As MACAIRE furans to fice, he is met by 
the gendarme coming out of Number Thirteen; he stands an instant checked, is shot 
Srom the stage, and falls headlong backward down the stair. BERTRAND, with a 
cry, breaks from the gendarmes, kneels at his side, and raises his head.) 

BERTRAND. Macaire, Macaire, forgive me. I didn’t blab; you know I didn’t 
blab. 

MACAIRE. Sold again, old boy. Sold for the last time; at least, the last time this 
side death. Death, what is death? (He dies.) 


CURTAIN. 
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